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Vo. XL. 


AST month we referred to the 
:: resolutions adopted by the In- 
ternational peace conference and 
the announcement by President Roos- 
evelt that, pursuant to the earnest 
recommendations of that body, he 
would. issue invitations to the powers 
to meet again at The Hague and com- 
plete or at all events continue, the peace 
work of the first congress held at that 
capital in 1899 at the instance of the Tzar. 
In France and Russia this piece of news 
was received coldly, if not with actral 
suspicion and resentment. It was pointed 
out that Russia and Japan would not send 
delegates to a peace congress held at any 
time before the termination of the present 
war, and that a congress without their 
representatives would be a hollow, in- 
sincere, absurd farce. This is the view 
now taken by our own government, it is 
understood, and therefore the invitation 
issued recently to the powers leaves the 
date and place of the conference to be 
fixed by them. 

In this connection, in view of the ter- 
rible and sanguinary character of the 
Russo-Japanese conflict, it has been urged 
that the belligerents themselves be ap- 
pealed to in the name of humanity and 
civilization, and of the welfare of their 
own respective people, to suspend the 
slaughter and enter into negotiations for 
terms of peace. Leading men have de- 
clared, moreover, that it is the religious 
and moral duty of the great Christian 
nations to intervene and somehow end the 
conflict regardless of the false pride and 
sensibilities of the combatants. The most 








important peace utterance of last month 
was that of the International Peace Con- 
gress held at Boston, which adopted the 
following strongly and definitely worded 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the congress address 
to the emperors of Russia and Japan an 
earnest appeal,. entreating them either by 
direct negotiations or by having recourse to 
the friendly offices of some neutral power 
or powers, to put an end to the awful 
slaughter of their subjects now going on, 
and urging the plea that since terms of 
peace must sooner or later be discussed 
and settled it is far better that this shall 
be done promptly so as to avert the fur- 
ther sacrifice of precious lives and valu- 
able property. 

That the congress forward an address 
to each of the signatory powers of The 
Hague convention other than Russia and 
Japan, reminding them of the article 27 
of the convention and urging them in 
accordance therewith to press upon the 
governments of Russia and Japan the 
importance of putting an end without 
further delay to a war which afflicts hu- 
manity, hinders legitimate commerce 
and impedes the progress of. the world in 
the pathway of civilization and peace. 

These appeals were drafted and sent; 
they were followed by the adoption of an 
outline of a new international convention 
to serve as a substitute for the inefficient 
and unsatisfactory Hague convention, and. 
finally the plan of convoking another con- 
ference was approved, with the reserva- 
tion that the first task of such conference 
should be “to elaborate and apply a defi- 
nite plan of simultaneous arrest and sub- 
sequent reduction of armaments.” 

Perhaps no immediate effects are to be 


expected from these efforts in behalf of 
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peace, but there is reason for thinking 
that the horrors of war as just exemplified 
anew in Manchuria are causing a moral 
reaction against the gospel of militarism 
and brute force 
and turning men’s 
thoughts to arbitra- 
tion and peace. It 
is interesting to 
note that Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie has 
been seriously pro- 
posing the organi- 
zation of a league 
of great powers to 
do away with war 
and enforce arbi- 
| tration by threats of 
“war for the sake 
of peace,” and ask- 
| New Minister to|| ing the United 
| China. 
| States to assume 
- the initiative in 
this matter. War to abolish war is 
rather paradoxical, but Mr. Carnegie’s 
idea is that a few wars in_ the 
cause of permanent peace and dis- 
armament would be infinitely preferable 
to wars for territory, trade or glory and 
to the ruinous expense and taxation which 
perpetual menace of war involves. The 
plan, however, is manifestly Utopian. The 
organization of an anti-war league by the 
powers is not even a remote possibility. 


ba tad 
Milder Regime in Russia 


Since the appointment of Prince Svia- 
topolk-Mirsky, Governor of the Vilna 
district, to succeed the late M. Plehve 
as minister of the interior, liberal Russians 
and foreign observers have been hoping 
for positive evidence of a more or less de- 
cided change of internal policy in Russia. 
The new minister is undoubtedly a 
man of moderate views and his past career 
indicates that he has more faith in con- 
ciliation and liberalism than in repression 
and cruelty. His influence, as far as it 
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goes, will be thrown on the side of re- 
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form and progress. But while his words 
have been reassurng and pleasant, there 
has been no clear indication that corre- 
sponding acts are to follow. 

In Finland, the process of Russification 
has been continued with vigor. The new 
governor-general, Prince Obolensky, has 
prohibited the entry of 67 Swedish news- 
papers into the province, and this number 
includes the best and most influential 
organs of Swedish opinion; and this was 
shortly after Mirsky had received a depu- 
tation of editors and assured them that he 
respected the press and sympathized with 
its efforts to secure greater recognition 
as an agency of national progress and cul- 
ture, 

There has been some relaxation .of the 
laws in regard to the residence rights of 
the Jews. Certain classes of rich, titled 
and highly educated Jews will be per- 
mitted to live in any part of the empire, 
and the same privilege has been extended 
to Jewish soldiers who have distinguished 
themselves in battle. Not many will bene- 
fit by these slight concessions, though they 
possibly indicate a weakening of racial 
prejudice and bigotry. In promulgating 
the modified law as to the Jews, the im- 
perial rescript announces a careful re- 
vision of the whole body of legislation in 





THE DOVE COTE 
—From Minneapolis Journal. 
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regard to the Jews, and this is deemed 
even more significant than the change 
already made. 

There is much interest in Mirsky’s 
policy toward the provincial and district 
assemblies (zemstvos). These represent 
the principle of home rule, autonomy in 
local economic, educational and industrial 
affairs. They have striven for greater free- 
dom of action and codperation, but Plehve 
and his predecessor regarded them with 
suspicion and systematically restricted 
their sphere. Mirsky is supposed to 
be in favor of more self-govern- 
ment and less dependence. on the 
central bureaucracy, but his colleagues 
are understood to be opposed to him in 
this particular. The war is bringing 
home to all intelligent Russians the im- 
perative need of wide and real reforms, 
and the press has printed some bold dec- 
larations to this effect. The government’s 
intentions remain a secret. 


“i 

The Baltic Fleet and the War 

Russia’s prestige as a great military 
and naval power has received another 
severe blow. The Baltic fleet, which was 
to attack the Japanese squadron blockad- 
ing Port Arthur, relieve that stronghold, 
change the complexion of things in Man- 
churia and enable Kuropatkin to defeat 
the united Japanese armies under Oyama, 
had hardly sailed from Reval, near the 
mouth of the Gulf of Finland, when it 
endangered the peace of Europe and 
covered itself with confusion and odium 
by astounding operations in the Nort! 
Sea. The firing into the British fishing 
fleet from Hull brought England and 
Russia to the brink of war. Several ex- 
traordinary features of that incident re- 
main unexplained at this writing, but 
fortunately the good sense and moderation 
of the two governments prevented the 
grave complication from precipitating a 
conflict into which other nations might 
have been drawn and which would have 
caused the sanguinary campaign in Man- 
churia to sink into comparative insignifi- 
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cance. It is a painful commentary on the 
alleged peace sentiment of the world that 
the press and military leaders of Great 
Britain were ready to support demands 
that Russia would 
have felt constrain- 
ed to refuse and 
clamored for an 
ultimatum and ven- 
geance. 

Vice Admiral 
Rojestvensky’s ex- 
planation in the 
North Sea affair 
seemed, indeed, 
improbable. He de- 
clared, in brief dis- 
patches of an ag- 
gressive and even 
flippant character, 
that he had been at- 
tacked by torpedo 
boats and had open- 
ed fire in self-defense. One boat, he thought 
he had sent to the bottom, while the other 
had escaped. Japan denied that she had 
any torpedo boats in the North Sea, and 
England had no doubt that the admiral 
and his subordinates had mistaken in- 
offensive fishing smacks for war vessels. 
She felt, however, that the alleged ex- 
planation could not be dismissed as absurd 
without an impartial inquiry. At first 
disposed to insist on the punishment of 
the officers concerned (in addition to an 
cpology, a pecuniary indemnity and guar- 
anties of future security), she subsequent- 
ly consented to an investigation of the 
whole incident by a mixed commission 
under the rules of The Hague arbitration 
tribunal, with the view to a determination 
of the degrees of guilt, if any, of the ad- 
miral and other officers. At this writing 
it is generally believed that the verdict 
will be unqualifiedly adverse to Russia. 

At all events, the Baltic fleet will not 
reach the Far Eastern waters for months. 
Port Arthur, whose heroic defense has 
Leen admired, may not be able to con- 
inue its resistance much longer, and, in- 
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deed, reports of its imminent reduction 
are once more in active circulation. How- 
ever, the fall of that fortress would not 
deprive the Baltic fleet of all occupation 
or reason for being 

|| in that quarter. 
|| Turning to the 
land operations, the 
great question at 
this juncture is 
whether Kuropat- 
kin will again as- 
|| sume the offensive. 
||His attempted ad- 
|| vance has been vari- 
‘ously explained — 
by pressure from 
St. Petersburg due 
to popular discon- 
tent and danger of 
¢ revolt ; by the com- 
- regs al eg mander’s fear of 
———— flanking operations 
of the enemy and so on—but whatever 
the reason for his sudden change 
of tactics, the advance was decis- 
ively checked by the Japanese after a 
terrible struggle which surpassed that of 
Liao-Yang. A pause necessarily ensued, 





ALEXEI NIKOLAEI- 
VICH KUROPATKIN 
Commander-in-chief 


but no light has yet been thrown upon the | 


question as to the Russian commander’s 
present strength and position. Has he 
been - sufficiently reénforced to carry an 
aggressive campaign and try to force the 
Japanese back? If not, he may have to 
evacuate Mukden and continue his re- 
treat to Harbin. There is, however, a 
third possibility that neither army is at 
present strong enough to obtain an im- 
portant advantage over the other, and that 
the first year of the war will end with a 
stalemate. 

Military experts express the opinion 
that Japan has not fully improved her 
opportunities—that she has been too 
cautious and slow, and that in view of 
Russia’s unpreparedness at every point a 
bolder course would have resulted in far 
more substantial achievements for Japan. 
On the other hand, Russia is praised for 
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what she has accomplished, in the way 
of hampering and obstructing and in- 
flicting heavy loss upon the enemy, with 
the totally inadequate means at her com- 
mand in Manchuria. 


bs al 

The Circum-Baikal Railway 

Whatever the outcome of the Russo- 
Japanese war may be, the Siberian and 
Manchurian railway will remain as a 
great civilizing agent. The Manchurian 
section of the line may be “neutralized” — 
or it may fall under Japanese control—but 
the establishment of unbroken rail com- 
munication between St. Petersburg and 
Vladivostok is a triumph for industry and 
material progress. 

With the formal opening of the Circum- 
Baikal branch of that section which passes 
round the southern extremity of Lake 
Baikal, such communication has been 
established. The whole vast enterprise 
has been brought to a successful issue. 
The Circum-Baikal section is 170 miles 
in length, and it has cost over $26,000,000. 
The line goes through a succession of 
mountain chains and over three rivers. It 
passes through 19 tunnels and over 200 
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How these inexperienced assistants do em- 
ee a lecturer by putting on the wrong 
slide. 

—From Chicago Record-Herald. 
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bridges and viaducts. The difficulties 
overcome by the engineers had originally 
been considered almost insurmountable. 

The outbreak of the war and the trans- 
portation problems entailed by- it forced 
Russia to make the most determined ef- 
forts to push the circuit railway to com- 
pletion. This winter it will not be neces- 
sary to lay rails on the ice or to use an 
ice-breaker capable of carrying a whole 
train. The Siberian railway has been one 
of the marvels of the war, and the open- 
ing of the new section will enable Russia 
to do even better than she has done in 
transporting troops and supplies to the 
Far East. 


has tal 


Tendency to Municipal Owner- 
ship 

We have from time to time directed at- 
tention to the great “street railway 
struggle” in Chicago, the second city in 
the United States. Twice have the elec- 
tors of that municipality voted for muni- 
cipal acquisition and operation of the 
intramural surface railway, and by decis- 
ive majorities. Owing to litigation, a re- 
ceivership, doubtful claims of the com- 
panies under an old state grant adverse 
to the city, and other complications, there 
has been practically no progress toward a 
settlement. A “tentative” ordinance has 
been prepared giving one of the com- 
panies a franchise for a term of thirteen 
years and providing for municipal pur- 
chase of its property at the end of that 
period. The measure is regarded as a 
fair and reasonable one not only by the 
authorities but also by the conservative 
elements of the community. The advo- 
cates of municipal ownership, however, 
are opposed to any renewal of the street- 
railway franchises and determined to de- 
feat the proposed ordinance. They would 
have the city proceed with plans for muni- 
cipal acquisition and operation, allowing 
the companies to remain in the field for a 
time under a mere revocable license. Fav- 
orable action might have been taken on 
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the ordinance by the city council had not 
a petition bearing 65,000 signatures been 
presented to the mayor demanding a ref- 
erendum upon it, and accordingly the 
proposed ordinance ———__— 
is to be submitted _ 
to the people next | 
spring for accept- 
ance or rejection. | 
The probability is | 
that it will be re- | | 
jected. | 

It is a significant | 
fact that even con- | 
servative men (and 
influential §news- 
papers as well), far 
from opposing mu- 











nicipal ownership 

; ; THE LATE SIR WIL- | 

in principle, base LIAM _ VERNON-| 
HARCOURT. | 





their objection «to | 
that alternative || British Statesman. | 
on purely practical '—— i 
and temporary grounds and suggest the 
policy of “small beginnings” and “easy 
stages” toward the goal of municipal 
ownership. As the companies admit that 
certain streets are not covered by their 
state franchises, and the municipal grants 
having expired or nearing expiration, the 
city mhight cautiously inaugurate the pub- 
lic ownership policy by constructing or 
acquiring street railways in these particu- 
lar streets. This is a very different atti- 
tude from that which the conservative 
citizens used to take less than a decade 
ago. The general feeling is that public 
ownership cannot long be delayed in Chi- 
cago, the greed, inefficiency and short- 
sightedness of the street railway corpora- 
tions now in possesion there having made 
private ownership odious. 

Doubtless the experience of European 
cities has not been without effect and in- 
fluence. In Liverpool, for example, ac- 
cording to a report made by Sir C. Petrie, 
chairman of the municipal street railway 
service, public ownership has proven a 
complete success. In seven years the num- 
ber of passengers carried has increased 
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over 200 per cent, and the revenues 
over 85 per cent. After maintaining the 
full efficiency of the system and providing 
a sinking fund to extinguish the capital 
_ debt, the city has 
| || been able to set 
aside $325,000 as a 
‘| reserve fund and 
apply $160,000 to 
| other public uses. 
“Next year,” says 
| the report, “ 








we 
hope profitably to 
develop the handl- 
ing of parcels and 
light merchandise. 
In a word, the con- 
dition of the enter- 
prise is thoroughly 
| sound and in every 











JOSEPH W. FOLK | 
| 








Governor elect of | | respect satisfac- 

Missouri. ” 

| | tory. 

L . 

— The Paris lesson 
is even more instructive. The city 
has built an underground railway 
which, it is giving the Parisians the 


best, and at the same time the cheap- 
est, system of local transit in Europe, 
while yielding a handsome profit 
which, in the words of Mr. Deville, presi- 
dent of the city council, “will be used later 
to rescue Paris from the clutches of in- 
competent and greedy gas companies.” 
The city, Mr. Deville says, had vainly 
tried to obtain good service at reasonable 
rates from private companies. It finally 
took things in its own hands, not because 
the authorities were theoretical believers 
in public ownership, but because even the 
extreme conservatives had become dis- 
couraged and disgusted with the rapa- 
cious and selfish companies and convinced 
that improvement through them was out 
of the question. 

Chicago has been sorely tried with ref- 
erence to local transportation. The ser- 
vice has been execrable; the most reas- 
onable demands of the public have been 
ignored or flouted; dishonest claims 
under corrupt acts have been boldly put 
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forth, and values have been recklessly 
“watered” or inflated. Legislatures and 
councils have been directly or indirectly 
“influenced” by huge bribery funds and 
other criminal means, and even juries 
have been corrupted by agents of one of 
the companies. That outraged civic 
decency should have turned to municipal 
ownership as an infinitely preferable pol- 
icy is scarcely to be wondered at—and in 
point of fact no disinterested citizen in 
Chicago does wonder at the present 
aspect of the situation. 


bs al 
The Trust Problem in Germany 

Emperor William is represented in 
press dispatches as having reached the 
conclusion that trusts and combinations 
cannot be controlled by restrictive statutes 
and that the sole remedy lies in govern- 
ment ownership and operation of rail- 
ways, coal mines and “natural monop- 
olies” generally. The Social Democrats 
do not object to such stealing of their 
thunder ; on the contrary, they welcome 
the unexpected support of their cause 
from so high a source. They believe that 
those who are converted to government 
ownership will join them rather than the 
elements which, whatever their economic 
position, stand for absolutism and des- 
potism. 

Germany has had considerable trouble 
with her trusts, or cartells, as they are 
called. The cartell is unlike our trust in 
that it seeks to organize a complete mon- 
opoly in each industry which at all lends 
itself thereto, and takes in the weak as 
well as the strong. Where the cartell is 
sufficiently strong, prices to the home con- 
sumer are raised to a high level, while 
foreign markets are captured by “dump- 
ing” at rates below the cost of produc- 
tion. The charge brought against our 
trusts is also preferred against the cartell 
—that it favors the foreign at the ex- 
pense of the national customer and does 
this urider the shelter of high protective 


duties. 











There is no anti-trust legislation in the 
German empire of the Sherman law 
species. In fact, the government has not 
only put no obstacles in the way of the 
cartells, but has indirectly encouraged 
them. In Prussia, where the railways 
are operated by the state, low rates on 
exports have enabled the cartells to prac- 
tise the very discrimination and unfair- 
ness of which the government now com- 
plains, and of which it is the chief victim 
so far as coal is concerned. The coal 
trust sells its commodity cheaper in Hol- 
land and Switzerland than at home and 
the government railways are, charged as 
much as other customers. 

The Prussian ministry, with the ap- 
proval of the emperor, attempted to ac- 
quire, by ordinary stock transactions, the 
Hibernia coal mines of Westphalia. The 
effort failed owing to clever operations 
of trust financiers but the government is 
not likely to declare itself defeated. The 
experience of other countries, especially 
of the United States, demonstrating the 
futility of anti-trust legislation of the neg- 
ative kind, few favor it in Germany, and 
government ownership is making head- 
way rapidly. The liberals, it should be 
added, are opposed to this remedy and 
suggest instead (as many do in this coun- 
try) the withdrawal of protective duties 
from all “bad” trusts. The solution meets 
with no more favor than it does in the 
United States. As Germany is poorer, the 
trust problem is graver there than it is 
here. 


bs al 


Successful Cooperation 


It is suggested that the principle of 
coéperation, which has achieved notable 
successes in practice abroad, may be the 
“next step” for the labor movement in the 
United States. In this connection the 


efforts to establish a cooperative concern 
as a weapon against the Citizen’s Alliance 
in Colorado will be watched with interest. 

Considerable space is given to the sub- 
ject of codperation in this issue, the re- 
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port on European “Codperative Indus- 
tries” being supplemented by a number of 
shorter articles in the “Survey of Civic Bet- 
terment.” The success of a codperative tele- 
phone company in ——— 
Wood County, Wis-|[ | 
consin, is a sugges-| | 4 
tive object lesson 
concerning which | 
the following addi- 
tional information 
comes to THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN 
from Mr. John A. 
Gaynor, of Grand 
Rapids, Wisconsin : 





“The number of| 
elephones in our || 
plant has increased | | 
to about 500, in| LA FOL- 


consequence of! | a me | 
had to|| Reélected governor | | 














| 


ROBERT M, 





— ny of Wisconsin. 
raiseé our rates 25 | sma 
cents per *phone. _——$ 


Our nominal rates are now $1.25 for res- 
idences and $2.50 for business. 

“Under our Articles of Incorporation 
each telephone renter has the right to de- 
mand, at par of the company, one share of 
stock of $50 for each telephone rented by 
him, and the company, on its part, guar- 
antees to him, a dividend of one per cent a 
month on his stock, and reserves the right 
to call in and cancel his stock upon re- 
funding to him its par value, whenever 
he ceases to be a renter. 

“As most of the telephone users are 
stockholders, each receives a monthly 
dividend of 50 cents for each share of 
stock held by him, which is credited up 
to each upon his monthly rental charge, 
so that the users of our telephone service 
actually pay 75 cents a month for resi- 
dence ‘phones and $1.75 for business 
’phones. 

“This plan has some advantages over 
municipal ownership, because only those 
having an actual interest in the telephone 
service have any control in the manage- 
ment of it. This would not be true under 
municipal ownership. 

“A large part of the trouble that arises 
in the business world grows out of dif- 
ferences and prejudices between producer 
and consvmer. In this organization we 
have sought to put in the same body the 
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hand that produces and the mouth that 
consumes, and we find that the hand does 
not slap the mouth, nor the mouth bite the 
hand. 


If the users are receiving poor 
) service, they know 
where to file their 
complaint. If they 
want improved gen- 
eral conditions, they 
know they have to 
go down in their 
own pockets for it. 
The plan gives us 
perfect satisfaction 
and lower telephone 
rates and better ser- 
_ vice than is gener- 
ally secured from 
| private corpora- 
tions. 

“We have here 
also a lighting plant 
which is organized 
on the same lines as 
the telephone, ex- 
eae cept that the shares 

of stock are $10 ‘each, and the rental unit 
upon which stock can be sold or held is 
an anual rental of $2.50 paid, or agreed 
to be paid. This is generally nearly equiv- 
alent to our annual rental upon one incan- 
descent lamp of sixteen candle power. We 
get cheaper and better light service than 
is given by any private corporation that 
I know of, and it is a form of organiza- 
tion that can be used in cities where the 
municipal indebtedness prevents them 
from putting in a municipal plant.” 


Ltd 
The Industrial Age Limit 


“What shall we do with aged clergy- 
men?” was a live topic of discussion at 
one time. One minister declared with 
grim humor that the most humane solu- 
tion would be to shoot them. This answer 
is recalled by the recent orders of railway 
and other corporations against the em- 
ployment or re-employment after involun- 
tary idleness of men over 35 years of age. 
In some instances, it appears, workmen 
have been discharged on this ground of 
having passed “the dead line.” 

While the reports in regard to the ac- 
tion of employers in enforcing an arbi- 
trary age limit may contain some exag- 
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geration, the tendencies in the industrial 
world are undoubtedly in that direction, 
and a grave problem is presented by the 
situation. It is stated that hundreds of 
expert steel men have lost employment in 
the Carnegie Steel Company on account 
of the age limit. There is much dissatis- 
faction with the rule in organized labor 
circles, and the central union in Chicago 
has adopted emphatic resolutions protest- 
ing against the “limit,” attributing it to an 
unavowed desire to reduce wages and dis- 
courage organization, and demanding 
legislation “withdrawing from employers 
the right to discharge” for this reason. 

As has been pointed out, however, legis- 
latures have no power under American 
constitutional principles to prohibit a man 
from discharging an employee for any 
reason or alleged reason whatever, or 
even without assigning any reason at all, 
any more than they have the power to pre- 
vent men from striking or getting work 
(in the absence of some unusual contract 
calling for specific performance) with or 
without reason. Were any legislature to 
pass such a restrictive act, the courts 
would annul it as an unwarranted inter- 
ference with free contract and the rights 
of property. 

Yet the age limit is productive of much 
dislocation, hardship and injustice, and 
some remedy is likely to be needful. None 
has yet been suggested except more effec- 
tive organization of labor along practical 
and conservative lines. 


Ltd 
Railway Accidents and the Law 


No subject demands a more thorough 
investigation at the hands of Congress 
than the persistent increase of fatal ac- 
cidents on our railways. Dealing witiu the 
collisions and wrecks of the last fiscal 
year, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion says that the list is “an alarming ex- 
hibit.” 

Compared with the preceding twelve- 
month, the deaths of passengers and em- 
ployees show an increase of 6 per cent, and 
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the non-fatal accidents an increase of 11 
per cent. The number of those killed or 
injured at grade crossings has not been 
ascertained and there are other omissions 
to be supplied; but already the record 
shows casualties for the year to more than 
55,000 passengers and employees. A bat- 
tle in which as many soldiers and officers 
are lost shocks the whole civilized world. 

When the figures are compared with 
those of the early nineties the “exhibit” 
becomes even more “alarming.” The 
railway mileage of the country since 1894, 
for instance, has increased about 20 per 
cent, and the number of passengers 
carried about 30 per cent ; while the num- 
her of casualties has increased nearly 80 
per cent. What are the causes of this 
slaughter? In every other direction the 
United States is making wonderful pro- 
gress. In production, distribution, facil- 
ities of communication and transporta- 
tion, the country is steadily advancing. 
Why are we unequal to the task of pre- 
venting railway disasters and saving 
human life? 

The commerce commission believes that 
the equipment of the roads with block 
signals (a mere question of expense) 
would stop the slaughter. It says that 


THE STEADY WORKER 
The Angel Death—“O yes, war; you do pretty 
well for a spasmodic fellow, but look what 
my lieutenant yonder does, with no apparent 
effort. 
—From Minneapolis Journal. 
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“the roads not block-signaled continue to 
fill the records with costly and fatal col- 
lisions,” while admitting that collisions 
occur even on lines fitted with such safety 
devices. The use, _ 
especially for “ex- | 
cursion” purposes || 
of cheap, flimsy, || 
antiquated cars is || 
undoubtedly a cause | | 
of many casualties. | | 
Overwork is an- || 
other _ important | | 
factor. In some || 
cases collisions oc- | | 
curred through || 
blunderg of the ex- | 
hausted and weary | 
train crews who 
had been on duty | 
without sleep or 

New York. 
rest, for twenty or 
twenty-two hours. ——— ae 
How many engineers, firemen and con- 
ductors are overworked in this way? The 
question is variously answered, but a 
searching inquiry would doubtless estab- 
lish the truth. The neglect of the railway- 
accident problem by our legislative bodies 
is almost incomprehensible. There are, 
however, signs of an awakening. Stricter 
regulation and supervision of railway 
service is now a recognized necessity. 


bes tal 


Another Abuse in Transportation 
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Some years ago the greatest evil in the 
American railroad and transportation in- 
dustry was the practice of discrimination 
against sections, cities and classes or in- 
dividuals. This is supposed to have been 
abandoned, like the system of secret 
rebates. In May, 1903, a sweeping in- 
junction was issued against several rail- 
road companies restraining them from 
paying rebates and otherwise violating the 
commerce and anti-trust laws, but as the 
injunction was not opposed, no evidence 
of violation of those laws came to light. 

A recent investigation by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission at the instance of 
a national body of commission merchants 
has shown that, by means of the so-called 
private car system, the meat packers and 
the railroads have evaded and violated 
all the legislation, as well as the injunc- 
tion, designed to restrain favoritism, ex- 
tortion and abuse of monopoly. 

The private car industry is about 
twenty-five years old. It came into exist- 
ence at a time when the railways were too 
poor to provide refrigerator cars for 
handling perishable produce. The rail- 
roads are now quite able and willing to 
take care of this traffic, but the private 
car companies are so powerful that even 
competition with them is out of te ques- 
tion. They control the situation in their 
field, which is constantly being extended. 

There are now 131,000 private cars in 
use in the country, of -which 25,000 are 
refrigerator cars. The amount invested 
in this industry is $100,000,000, and so 
high are the charges levied by their own- 
ers that 25 per cent in dividends is earned 
on the investment. To object to oppres- 
sive rates is to run the risk of a boycott 
and to lose business. Of course the 
railroads recoup themselves at the ex- 
pense of the shippers; in some instances 
the charges to shippers have been in- 
creased, in two years, 200 and even 400 
per cent. Big shippers get rebates ; small 
ones are at the mercy of the companies 
and the roads in league with them. 

The car companies are not “common 
carriers,” though they perform the func- 
tions of common carriers. The laws evolved 
for the protection of the public do not 
reach them, it appears ; but Congress will 
be asked to take some action in the 
premises. These lines can be made com- 
mon carriers or forced to sell their cars 
to the railroads, the latter being willing 
to acquire them at a fair price. At the 
close of the inquiry Commissioner Prouty 
did not hesitate to say: 


The conditions disclosed by this hearing 
show such shameful and burdensome im- 
positions upon certain classes of large 
shippers that I do not see how the pub- 
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licity given them can fail to incite Con- 
gress to take action in the way of remedial 
legislation. 

A great deal is said about law and order 
with reference to labor unions and strikes. 
This is right and proper ; but a gospel of 
law and order is evidently needed in other 
circles quite as much. 


The 


Presidential Election and 
After 


In one sense, the expected happened on 
election day, for the success of President 
Roosevelt had been foreseen and predicted 
not only by Republicans, but by independ- 
ent and Democratic observers as_ well. 
But there were surprises in the returns 
nevertheless. Mr. Roosevelt’s majorities 
or pluralities in the states that had been 
classed as “doubtful” astonished even the 
Republican managers. 

The most hopeful and confident of these 
had not ventured to “claim” more than 
311 electoral votes for the Roosevelt-Fair- 
banks ticket, whereas at this writing, the 
returns from one or two states being in- 
complete and uncertain, at least 325 elec- 
toral votes are assured to that ticket. 
Every northern state, every so-called doubt- 
ful state, has gone Republican by an extra- 
ordinary if not unprecedented plurality. 
No such victory has been scored by the 
dominant party in a generation. For a 
parallel one must go to the disastrous 
campaign of Horace Greely against Gen- 
eral Grant. The defeat of Alton B. 
Parker was more “crushing,” politically 
speaking, than that of Mr. Bryan in 1900. 

What is the meaning of this “land- 
slide”? The first and obvious comment 
upon the result is that President Roosevelt 
was “stronger than his party,” and that 
his triumphant election is due to his re- 
markable personal popularity. It is evi- 
dent that Democrats and Populists voted 
for him in large numbers ; in no other way 
can the result in Democratic strongholds 
like New York and Chicago be explained. 
It is also certain that few Republicans 
bolted their party on any of the issues 
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which the Democrats made prominent. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s unconventional ways and 
his record and policies seem to have ap- 
pealed with special force to the younger 
men of the country. To the great ma- 
jority of the people he represented virility, 
independence, dash and enterprise, while 
Judge Parker was regarded as a “nega- 
tive” and “colorless” candidate. 

To what extent the direction of the 
campaign in its final stage contributed to 
the result, cannot be determined from 
the figures, though there is a general im- 
pression that the Democratic charges 
agaist Manager Cortelyou and the Presi- 
dent in connection ———4H4H4HH4HH4H 
with campaign _ 
funds (charges 
which many con- 
strued as involving 
reflections on the 
President’s per- 
sonal _ integrity) 
cost them many | 
votes. 

A factor of im- 
portance undoubt- 
edly was the ab- | 
sence of fresh or 
definite. or popular 
issues. The Repub- 
licans promised 
no changes and 
denied the need of 
any. The country, they urged, was pros- 
perous at home and respected abroad, and 
all that wisdom required was a continua- 
tion of the policies that had worked so 
well. The Democrats attacked the tariff 
and trust and “colonial” policies of the 
administration without, however, propos- 
ing immediate or decided departures. The 
lack of plain and palpable issues usually 
favors the party in power. 

And now that the Republican party 
has so enthusiastic an endorsement and 
the Democratic party, in spite of the re- 
organzation effected by the conservative 
elements and the return to conservatism, 
has been so badly beaten again, what of 
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the future? So far as the Republicans are 
concerned, they control Congress as well 
as the Executive Department, their ma- 
jority in the House just elected being 
twice as large as that they command in the 
present House, and they can legislate 
without fear of serious obstruction or 
effective opposition. Will they attempt 
any constructive legislation? Will they 
deal with such questions as reciprocity, 
railroad abuses, finance, capital and labor 
disputes, etc.? It is said that Mr. Roose- 
velt is still a strong believer in tariff re- 
vision and that he intends to place him- 
self at the head of the progressive tariff- 
—,reform element. 
| | This would produce 
| |a lively struggle 
|| within the party. 
As to the Demo- 
| crats, it is of course 
'| absurd to talk as 
|| some do, about the 
|| destruction and dis- 
|| appearance of the 
|| great party. That 
|| another recrganiza- 
| tion will follow is 
|| quite likely. Doubt- 
less Mr. Bryan and 
the radicals will try 
to regain the su- 
premacy they lost 
last summer and 
positive, advanced 
platform. A new alignment is pre- 
dicted by those who believe that 
the maturing problems of the coun- 
try, ignored in the late campaign, will 
divide both great parties. But whatever 
the future may bring, at present conserva- 
tism rather than radicalism is in the as- 
cendant. The Populist vote throughout 
the country is surprisingly small, and the 
Socialists alone have made. substantial 
gains, without, however, electing a single 
member of Congress. 
It is interesting to note , in view of the 
recent gossip, that President Roosevelt, 
has taken occasion to announce that he 
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regards the term for which he was elected 
as his second term and that, in obedience 
to the spirit of the anti-third-term tradi- 
tion he will retire in 1909. Under no 
_tircumstances, he 
‘has declared, will 
he consent to be a 
candidate for the 
|presidency again. 
This is in accord 
with public 
| ment, for there is a 
| movement among 
|business men _ for 
a constitutional 
amendment extend- 
‘ing the presidential 
term to six years 
and rendering an 
incumbent ineligible 
for reélection. It 

cannot be doubted 
—~ that a reform of 
this kind would have a most wholesome 
effect on our national politics and legisla- 
tion. 


senti- 
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ba 
The Liberal Victory in Canada 


Elections to the lower house of the Do- 
minion Parliament were held on Novem- 
ber 3, and with results almost as surpris- 
ing in their way as were those of the 
presidential election in this country. The 
Laurier government was given another 
lease of power, and its victory was far 
more sweeping than it had hoped for. It 
had expected to lose from ten to fifteen 
seats, and a majority of forty would have 
been considered fairly satsfaictory. In- 
stead, it gained about twenty-five seats, 
and will have a larger majority than any 
Dominion ministry has ever secured. The 
conservative opposition, led by Mr. Bor- 
den of Nova Scotia, an able campaigner, 
sustained a severe defeat “all along the 
line.” 

There were several issues in the Can- 
adian election, but the principal ones 
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were: Tariff revision, the new Transcon- 
tinental railway, and the relation between 
the colony and England. The Conserva- 
tives advanced more adequate protcetion 
for domestic products, closer bonds with 
the mother country and government con- 
struction of the projected railway. The 
Liberals, while recognizing the need of 
some tariff changes, opposed a general in- 
crease of duties. The railway contract 
with the Canadian Pacific they defended 
warmly against the charges of excessive 
liberality to that company at the expense 
of the people, and with regard to imperial- 
ism, they professed entire readiness to en- 


tertain specific proposals for closer 
union with the mother country and 
pointed to the 33 I-3 preference 


they had of their own _ accord 
granted to British exporters to Canadian 
markets. Above all, however, they laid 
stress on the prosperity the country has 
enjoyed for the past several years, under 
Liberal administration, and on the danger 
of experimental and gratuitous changes. 


Among Canadian manufacturers the 
drift toward the Conservative party has 
been unmistakable, but the masses of the 
people were manifestly disinclined to dis- 
turb the status quo, hence the large ma- 
jorities for the ministerial candidates and 
their supporters. The Laurier program 
will now be carried out, but Sir Wilfrid 
himself may retire from public life on ac- 
count of failing health. His successor as 
premier, should he resign, will be the 
present finance minister, Mr. Fielding. 


Newfoundland, too, has had an election, 
and the Bond ministry has been indorsed 
by the voters. The main issue in that 
island was confederation with Canada, 
which the dominant party opposed and the 
rather heterogeneous anti-Bond alliance 
advocated. Newfoundland has been as 
prosperous as her big neighbor and pre- 
fers a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States to absorption by the Dominion. 
Such a treaty is now pending in our 
Senate. 
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Era of Social Speculation and Experiment 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


University of Indiana. 


O one who studies thoughtfully 
N the period of the Old Régime in 
Europe can fail to observe that 

the social and industrial system then pre- 
vailing involved an exceedingly close in- 
terrelation of men. It would perhaps be 
an error to say that the network of society 
was tighter drawn than it is today, but 
it is at least true that the web of business, 
of labor, and of culture in which we are 
all bound up together differs very much 
in nature from that which enveloped the 
Europeans of the Middle Ages, of the 
Reformation era, or even of the age of 
Louis XIV. We are related to our fel- 
low men in new ways, and many of the 
old forms of relationship have disap- 
peared. Feudalism, for example, im- 
posed a whole series of personal relations 
—that of lord to vassal, of vassal to 
lord, of vassal to sub-vassal, of lord to 
over-lord, of over-lord to king—which 
have been brought to an end in practically 
all parts of the civilized world. Similarly 
the days of the royal trading companies, 
of the league of Hansa towns, of inter- 
national rivalry for colonial possessions 
in America and Africa, and of traffic in 
slaves upon the high seas, witnessed a 
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great group of relationships in the world 
of trade which have few counterparts 
at the present time. By a little effort 
the reader can call to mind a score of 
ways in which men were brought into 
touch with one another in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Europe that do 
not now exist. And it is even easier to 
make a formidable list of varieties of 
human relationships which are peculiar, 
er nearly so, to the society of the last 
hundred years. 

In a very large degree the changes of 
this sort in the society and industry of 
continental Europe were directly or in- 
directly the work of the French Revolu- 
tion. Many of them have been considered 
in more or less detail in earlier articles 
in this series and it is not necessary 
even to enumerate them here. The one 
great fact which stands out clearly above 
them all is that during the decade begin- 
ning with 1789 the social structure of 
France, and of other countries as well, 
so far as they were affected, was fairly 
torn asunder, and when the movement 
was past a large number of the ties which 
had hitherto bound men in one sort of re- 
lationship or another were forever sev- 
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ered. For the most part these ties were 
such as had long been onerous to the 
common people and it was primarily, be- 
cause of this fact that they were broken. 
For instance the peasant was no longer 
under obligations to render feudal dues 
to his neighboring lord, or to carry his 
grain to a particular mill, or to abandon 
his needy crop to labor upon the land of 
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his tyrafinical suzerain. He was emanci- 
pated from all claims that his former su- 
periors ever had upon his income and 
services. 

This process of social, and particularly 
of industrial, disintegration was charac- 
teristic of the whole revolutionary move- 
ment. In their reaction against a system 
under which only a small minority of 
men were entirely free from -obnoxious 
bonds to their fellows, the people who 
did the work of revolution and recon- 
struction swung toward the opposite ex- 
treme and endeavored to leave every man 
just as free and independent personally 
as was consistent with the maintenance 
of a reasonably strong government. All 
were to be common citizens of the state, 
owing implicit allegiance, paying taxes, 
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and giving service. But as between man 
and man there was to be a new and larger 
freedom. The era just opening was to 
be one of supreme individualism. True 
enough, the rallying cry was for “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity ;”’ but the first 
two of these terms were to be so con- 
strued that the last could impose no obli- 
gations or restrictions not voluntarily as- 
sumed. 

It was perhaps but natural that the rev- 
olutionists should have expected greater 
benefits from the new social order than 
were acttially realized. Like reformers 
in all ages they cherished numerous 
ideals which were beyond their reach and 
their enthusiasm not infrequently outran 
their means. If this was true when the 
social upheaval was actively in progress 
it was even more true in the period of 
twenty or thirty years following the res- 
toration. For though, as we have al- 
ready said, the larger and better social 
results of the Revolution were not lost, 
even by the return of Bourbon kings to 
the throne of France, the believer in per- 
sonal liberty, economic independence, and 
especially popular control of the govern 
ment certainly had abundant reason for 
dissatisfaction with the course of affairs 
in those unsettled times. 

Aside from the reactionary policies of 
sovereigns like Charles X and ministers 
like Metternich, which threatened to re- 
store old abuses and impose ancient bur- 
dens upon the peasantry, there were other 
causes for serious apprehensions. It is 
true that, as a whole, the common people 
in all the countries of western Europe in 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
were more contented and prosperous than 
their ancestors had ever been. Freed 
from the feudal obligations and the in- 
dustrial restrictions of the ante-revolu- 
tionary times they were fast turning to 
trade and manufacturing and were be- 
coming well-to-do, and in many cases 
wealthy. As small but completely inde- 
pendent rural proprietors likewise they 
were enjoying a prosperity hitherto 























quite unparalleled. But the difficulty was 
that there was one great class of men 
who were getting little or no share in the 
good things thus falling to the common 
people’s lot. This fact was not very 
apparent—at least it seems not to have 
been at all clearly recognized—until 
about the close of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. It then began to be 
perceived that all the reforms and 
changes of the past generation had 
brought but very slight relief to the large 
and rapidly increasing body of men who 
lived solely by wages received for daily 
toil. ; 

If the reader will stop to consider the 
matter he will observe that while the fine 
phrases of the philosophers and the 
idealistic talk of the revolutionary orators 
boldly declared for the equality of all men 
—the ordinary laboring man included— 
there was very little in the final readjust- 
ment of society which in any way benefit- 
ed this same laboring man. He owned 
no land; hence he had never been called 
upon to pay a land tax and the obnoxious 
game laws framed in the interest of the 
noble huntsman had no terrors for him. 
He raised no grain or grapes; hence he 
had never been compelled to submit to 
legalized robbery at a lord’s mill or wine- 
press. He was not engaged in trade; 
hence the tolls and tariffs exacted at every 
boundary crossing did not concern him, 
except as they may have affected the 
prices he had to pay for certain commodi- 
ties. He had no lord; hence he had not 
been annoyed by being summoned to 
labor on the latter’s farm or by being 
called out on certain nights of every 
week to beat the swamps to prevent the 
lord’s slumbers being disturbed by frogs. 

All of these various evils, which had 
indeed borne heavily upon some men, 
were totally abolished without appreciably 
changing his condition, The mob that 
stormed the Bastile in 1789 was composed 
largely of landless, hand-to-mouth men 
like himself, but before the Revolution had 
progressed far its fortunes had fallen en- 
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tirely into the hands of men indus- 
trially one stage higher in rank—the 
small traders and manufacturers, the 
shop-keepers, and especially the small 
land-owners and other men who, if not 
owners, had at least some vital interest 
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in land. As a consequence the wage- 
laborer dropped pretty much out of ac- 
count. When deeds of violence were to 
be done his services were in demand, but 
when social and industrial policies were 
being shaped he was not called into coun- 
cil. He was better off after the Revolu- 
tion than before, but by no means so 
much so as the man whose bit of land 
or opening in trade gave him an inde- 
pendent opportunity to prosper and be 
happy. And in the course of time it 
very naturally occurred to this obscure la- 
borer that he was not getting his dues in 
the new society, as he certainly had not 
in the old, and that something more 
ought to be done in his behalf. 

The problem became rapidly more im- 
portant because of the great expansion 
of* manufacturing which characterized 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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In a subsequent artiele upon: the social , 
and ‘industrial movements in England in 
this périod we shall consider at some 
length the introduction of: machinery and 
the rise of the factory system which pro- 
duced the so-called industrial revolution, 
and hence it is unnecessary to go into 
these ‘matters just here. Suffice it to say 
that:as the result of a long series of in- 
ventions during the period from about 
1775. to 1830 the manufacturing of cot- 
ton..and woolen cloth, wearing apparel, 
leather: goods, and many other things 
ceased to be done in private houses and 
‘began:-to be concentrated in the modefn 
factory: os 
This ‘ehange was less rapid and coai- 
plete on the continent than in England, 
but it was easily of sufficient importance 
to revolutionize industrial conditions. 
Profits of manufacture increased, capital- 
ists began to invest heavily in manu- 
facturing plants, and large groups of 
laborers were drawn together in the 
towns to take advantage of the new op- 
portunities for employment. Thus the 
actual number of wage earners was in- 
creased, for many men who had been ek- 
ing out an existence as unsuccessful trad- 
ersor farmers now abandoned these means 
of support and became clearly identified 
with the wage earning class. And by 
being thus concentrated in the centers of 
manufacture the members of this class 


gained much-in strength and influence. ~ 


They became acquainted with one an- 
other, discussed the conditions under 
which they were living and working, and 
in time began to build up organizations 
to promote their common interests. 
Capital and labor, in other words, were 
becoming more clearly differentiated. A 
vast body of workingmen was being set 
over against a class of employers, and the 
questions which were thus being pushed 
into the foreground of popular inquiry 
and discussion were not so much those of 
government and politics as those of 
wages, rents, prices, investments, dnd 
profits. The society of the time took on a 
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tinge of industrialism as predominant as 
its characteristic of militarism had been 
during the Middle Ages. 

Now the discussion of industrial topics 
by the laboring classes did not proceed far 
until it became evident that there was still 
discontent, if not so general, still fully as 
keen as had existed during the days of 
Lous XV and XVI. While the small 
farmers and tradesmen, who had revolu- 
tionized France in 1789 and after, were as 
a rule prosperous and contented, the com- 
mon laborer felt himself being left behind 
and was very ready to take up the cry for 
reform. 

Wealth was rapidly increasing, espec- 
ially among the capitalists, but also in a 
very apparent measure among the middle 
class or bourgeoisie. Yet wages did not 
rise and the man dependent on wages 
was little better off than his father or 
grandfather had been. Prices were main- 
tained generally at a high figure, and thus 
living expenses showed no definite tend- 
ency to become less burdensome. Wages 
did not rise chiefly because of the surpius 
of labor. Manufacturing grew rapidly, 
but not so rapidly as the class of men and 
women dependent upon it. Moreover 
there were no well defined lines of promo- 
tion for laborers who acquired special 
skill. It was the exception and not the 
rule for a man to rise by his merit from 
one sort of work to another commanding 
better pay. In the rush, too, with which 
factories were constructed no regard was 
paid to sanitary conditions, and of course 
the state had not yet reached the point of 
imposing any regulations in this regard. 
So that the surroundings in which thous- 
ands of men had to work were offensive 
and dangerous, and it was but seldom that 
an employer could be brought by argu- 
ment to ameliorate matters, especially if 
such action involved any considerable ex- 
pense. As factories became larger more 
men were emploved and these frequently 
became so numerous that they were out 
of all personal touch with their employers. 
Says one writer : 
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Frequently, it must be acknowledged, 
the employer looked upon his laborers as 
mere beasts of burden, and regarded their 
labor in the same light as any other com- 
modity, which was sold in the market- 
place. They were hired for the cheapest 
price, worked to the utmost limit of en- 
durance, and, when used-up, thrown aside 
like any other old worthless machine. The 
capitalist grew richer, and among the 
higher classes of society luxury and ex- 
travagance increased. The laborer, notic- 
ing this, asked himself if his lot had in 
any respect improved. He was inclined 
to deny that it had. His daily bread was 
not earned with less toil, nor was he surer 
of an opportunity to work. His exist- 
ence was as uncertain and as full of 
anxiety as ever. , A division 
of society into caste-like classes was 
taking place. The rich were becoming 
richer ; it was thought the poor were be- 
coming poorer. Free competition im- 
posed no restraints ‘upon the powerful. 
They were at liberty to exploit the poor 
to their heart’s content. The strength on 
the one side was so great, and the capa- 
bility of resistance on the other so insigni- 
ficant that there covld exist no real free- 
dom of contract. The laborers were pre- 
pared to listen to those who should preach 
them a gospel of hope, even if it involved 
violent change. Revolution might help 
them; it covld not render their lot more 
hopeless. 


The result of all this was a decided 
popular reaction against the individual- 
istic order of society ushered in by the 
Revolution. Men began to see that a 
society in which every man should be free 
to do practically what he pleased, barring 
a few generally recognized offenses 
against life and property, might be very 
far from an ideal one; that it might in- 
deed become the scene of terrible oppres- 
sion of the weak by the strong and shame- 
less exploitation of the ignorant by the 
intelligent. The term commonly applied 
to this system in early nineteenth century 
Europe was laissez-faire, that is, the policy 
of “let alone.” Men under it were to be 
given the widest range of freedom and 
just as few checks as possible were to be 
imposed upon their activities. However 
pretty the scheme looked on paper, a few 
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years’ trial proved it a hopeless failure 
as a practical rule of society. Many of 
the old restraints on men, thrown off in 
the course of the Revolution, were ob- 
noxious, and the great majority of people 
would have been unwilling to see them re- 
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Leader, of Hungatian Revolution of 1848. 


stored.’. But ‘this did not mean that there 
were no. dangers in the other direction. 
There were such dangers, many of them, 
and we. must now consider briefly some 
solutions brought forward by students, 
philosophers, and reformers for the per- 
plexing problems which these dangers 
created. 

The two words which with more or less 
accuracy are made to-comprehend prac- 
tically all of these solutions are socialism 
and communism. _ The term “socialism” 
was coined in England in 1835 and was 
introduced into economic discussion in a 
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French book published in 1840. Since 
that time it has had a great variety of 
meanings attached to it, the number being 
unfortunately enhanced by reason of the 
world-wide controversies that have raged 
concerning theories of social organiza- 
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tion and control which the word has been 
supposed to include. 
is sufficient simply to say that socialism is 
the antithesis of individualism, involving a 
close organization of men in a state which 
undertakes to control the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of economic 
goods. Communism is not greatly dif- 
ferent, though it should be distinguished. 
It denotes an abolition of all ranks and 
classes in society and an equal sharing in 
all the products of human labor. 

From first to last socialism has been 
based upon the apparently undeniable 
fact that the gradual result of centuries of 
social evolution, hastened greatly by in- 
dustrial conditions in Europe between 


For the present, it: 
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1800 and 1850, has been to cut off a large 
class of men from the possession of land 
and capital and thus to render them abso- 
lutely dependent upon their wage-earn- 
ings for an ordinary living. Of course, it 
is the owners of land and the possessors 
of capital who are able to engage in large 
business enterprises demanding labor, so 
that it is for these men that the wage- 
earner must necessarily work. Instead of 
having first hand access to natural re- 
sources, he is at the mercy of some more 
fortunate fellow man who has been able 
to monopolize them. To this artificial re- 
lation, declares the socialist, are due all, or 
a very large share, of the world’s economic 
ills today, and it is because he believes 
this that he advocates the doing away 
with private property and the vesting of 
all the means of production in the com- 
mon state which, it is supposed, would be 
able to administer them with fairness and 
in such manner that no one need be de- 
prived of a comfortable living. 

Socialism as a vital doctrine of national 
organization took a thorough hold in 
France in the period between the Bourbon 
restoration in 1814 and the Revolution of 
1848. The great Revolution had called 
out many expressions of socialistic senti- 
ment, and one of its active participants 
indeed, Francois Noél Babeuf, stands at 
the head of a iong list of French socialist 
writers and agitators reaching from that 
day to this, and in sketching the early de- 
velopment of socialistic thought in France 
one should not fail to say a few words 
about him. 

Babeuf had studied enthusiastically 
the socialistic institutions of the Greeks 
and Romans, and in his admiration of 
them went so far as to take to himself the 
name of the noted tribune Gracchus. It 
was he who started the first socialistic 
newspaper ever published—the Tribune of 
the People. On account of his political 
activities he was imprisoned in 1795, but 
was soon released and then put himself 
at the head of the so-called “conspiracy of 
Babeuf” to overthrow the Directory 
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and set up in France a communistic mil- 
lennium. Seventeen thousand men were 
made ready for this enterprise, but at the 
last moment the plot was betrayed and in 
May, 1797, the leader was guillotined, de- 
claring that after his arduous labors he 
was now “but wrapping himself in a vir- 
tuous slumber.” 

The essence of Babeuf’s doctrine is 
summed up in his two declarations that 
“The aim of society is the happiness of all, 
and happiness consists in equality,” and 
that “Nature has given to every man an 
equal right to the enjoyment of all goods.” 
This equality was to be actual and ab- 
solute, but Babeuf was not so foolish 
as to suppose that it could be brought about 
at once by legislation or by any other 
means. In brief, his method was for 
the state as quickly as possible to form a 
great common property by taking over the 
possessions of corporations and public in- 
stitutions, and then to absorb the property 
of private individuals by assuming owner- 
ship upon the death of the existing incum- 
bents. In half a century under this plan 
the transfer would be complete. The 
state would own everything, the people 
individually nothing.’ Then it would be 
necessary for the people making up the 
body politic to elect officers to manage all 
the lines of production and distribution, 
and the era of plenty for all and super- 
abundance for none would be at hand. 

The favored lines of occupation were to 
be agriculture, fishing, navigation, trade, 
war, teaching, and the study of the 
sciences. Literature and art were to be 
discouraged. So far was the idea of 
equality carried that all citizens of the new 
commonwealth were to dress alike, except 
for differences of sex and age, eat the 
same amount and the same varieties of 
food, and receive precisely the same 
course of education; and the children 
were to be separated from their parents 
and brought up under conditions which 
would make socialists of them and pre- 
vent the natural development of differ- 
ences in taste and ability. 
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Babeuf’s system of course did not 
in his own day have a chance to be tried, 
but all human experience teaches that 
it was utterly impracticable and false. 
The one possible result of its operation 
would be the killing out of individual 
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initiative and the reducing of all men to 
a dead level of stagnant, animalish living. 
It was fortunate for France and for 
Europe that a régime of this sort. was 
not set up to cap the long list of Revolu- 
tionary follies. 

Probably the greatest name connected 
with socialistic speculation in the first 
half of the nineteenth century is Count 
Henri de Saint-Simon, a most interest- 
ing man who began life as a soldier, fight- 
ing under Washington in the American 
Revolution, but who gave up brilliant 
prospects in the military career to study 
politics and social science. The creed 
upon which he built was an inspiring one. 
“The imagination of poets,” he declared, 
“has placed the golden age at the cradle 
of the human race, amidst the ignorance 
and grossness of the earliest times. It had 
been better to relegate the iron age to that 
period. The golden age of humanity is 
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not behind us; it is to come, and will be 
found in the perfection of the social 
order. Our fathers have not seen it; our 
children will one day behold it. It is our 
duty to prepare the way for them.” 
From 1803 until his death in 1825 





LOUIS BLANC. 
Saint-Simon, generally in'‘direst poverty 
and often suffering front Huriger and” ill- 
ness, worked as few men have ever work- 
ed to triumph over crushing odds and 
evolve a new social order which would so 
commend itself as to win adoption. Three 
important books—“The Catechism of In- 
dustry,” “The New Christianity,” and 
“The Industrial System”—-came from his 
pen, the second mentioned being the best 
outline of the author’s views. Saint- 
Simon was much more of a thinker 
and scholar than Babeuf and his social 
doctrines were based on wide investiga- 
tion and deep reasoning which embraced 
pretty much the whole realm of religion, 
industry, and knowledge. The French 
Revolution, he held, had cleared the way 
for a new social organization, and it was 
his chief object to point out to men what 


must be the essential characteristics of 
this new system and also the most prob- 
able means of realizing them. It is ob- 
viously out of the question here even to — 
enumerate all of Saint-Simon’s beliefs and 
teachings. In general they were pro- 
foundly socialistic, though they were en- 
tirely free from the conception of society 
as a great mass of men cast exactly in the 
same mould which had made Babeuf’s 
system so repulsive. 

Saint-Simon’s fundamental principle 
was that individual initiative must be en- 
couraged, and that while the state must 
assume control of the production and dis- 
tribution of goods, strict account should 
be taken of every man’s industry and skill 
and returns made to him in exact pro- 
portion. Equal distribution was very 
rigidly held to be more unjust than the 
inequalities that actually prevailed. Revo- 
lution was to be avoided and everything 
that was good and true and beautiful was 
to be encouraged. The ascetic spirit was 
to have no recognition. The one great 
aim of Saint-Simon and his follow- 
ers was to work out some plan 
under which men would have just 
as great inducements to work and to do 
their best as they could have under free 
competition, but yet they would be as- 
sured of the rightful fruits of their en- 
deavor as against any other men who 
who might be more fortunate or more 
powerful. It was because of this genuine 
worthiness of his aim that Saint-Simon 
stands so high in the list of early nine- 
teenth century reformers. His scheme 
for the concentrating of all property 
under the control of the state has never 
won general acceptance, but the shrewd- 
ness with which he perceived the real 
needs of society and the candor with 
which he searched for remedies for them 
must command our admiration today. 

Another important socialist of the 
period was Charles Fourier, traveler, 
philosopher, author of many books, and 
social experimenter. Fourier’s thought and 
writing was perhaps the most fantastic, 
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often positively ridiculous, known to 
Europe in his day. His socialism was 
not, however, quite so thoroughgoing. as 
either Babeuf’s or Saint-Simon’s, for he 
proposed to leave in his ideal society a 
place for private capital under certain 
conditions. Likewise in the distribution 
of products there was to be neither 
Babeuf’s exact equality nor Saint- 
Simon’s system of rewarding merit. He 
proposed to set aside a liberal maximum 
to be given to each citizen of the state, 
and then to divide the rest among labor, 
capital, and talent—the first receiving 
five-twelfths, the second four-twelfths, 
and the third three-twelfths. Further- 
more, the man who worked at what was 
useful was to receive more than he who 
worked at what was merely agreeable, 
and he who gave his energies to labor 
that was necessary was to receive more 
than either. It is interesting to observe 
that Fourierism was brought to America 
about 1840, and that in this country since 
that time there have been not fewer than 
thirty-four distinct attempts to build up 
communities according to Fourier’s teach- 
ings. The most famous of these was 
Brook Farm, in which people of such 
note as George Ripley, Charles A. Dana, 
Horace Greeley, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne were more or less interested. 

Three other French socialists of the 
middle of the century, any one of whom is 
worthy of careful consideration, were 
Etienne Cabet, the author of the “Voyage 
en Icaria” and the founder of the idealis- 
tic community known as Icaria, near 
Corning, Iowa; Pierre Joseph Proudhon, 
the inveterate enemy of private property ; 
and Louis Blanc, who is perhaps best 
known popularly through the French ex- 
periment with national workshops for 
which he was mainly responsible. Of 
these, Blanc was in many ways the most 
important, and with a few words about 
his doctrines and influence we must pass 
from the subject of socialistic speculation 
and experiment. 

The true purposes of life, according to 
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Blanc, are happiness and development, 
and no form of society is just unless it 
gives a man ample opportunity for. the re- 
alization of both of these. Obviously 
the prevailing system of unrestricted 
competition did not measure up to this 
standard; hence Blanc condemned it. 
Individualism, private property, and pri- 
vate competition, he declared, must be 
abandoned, and in their stead must be 
erected an industrial commonwealth 
founded on the principles of fraternity. 
“Fraternity,” declared Blanc, “means 
that we are all common members of one 
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great family.” The first step, he be- 
lieved, should be a recognition of the 
concept that every man has a natural 
right to labor for his own support. If 
employment was not to be had at the 
hands of private individuals the state 
must provide it; hence the system of na- 
tional workshops (ateliers sociaux) pro- 
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posed by Blanc and for a little time in 
1848 actually realized in Paris. Through 
this means was gradually to be brought 
about the entire nationalization of pro- 
duction and in the end the socializing of 
the state. 

Like Saint-Simon, Blanc clearly recog- 
nized the natural inequalities of men and 
had no thought of establishing an impos- 
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sible uniformity among them. His basis 
for the distribution of goods by the state 
was the actual needs of the various 
classes of people. Every man was ex- 
pected to produce according to his abil- 
ity and to consume according to his 
wants. This scheme represented in many 
ways the nearest approach to absolute 
justice made by any of the thinkers and 
writers of the period, and it is not to be 
questioned that it has been of immense in- 
fluence ever since it was first propounded. 

It was just when the writings of Saint- 
Simon, Cabet, Fourier, Louis Blanc, 
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Proudhon, and other leading socialists 
had taken their fullest effect among the 
common people of France and surround- 
ing countries that there came on the 
movement generally known as the Revo- 
lution of 1848. Doubtless it was caused 
in no small degree by the prevalence of 
socialistic doctrines at the time. It ap- 
pears that in the larger cities, especially 
Paris, practically all the workingmen 
were adherents of one or another social- 
istic school, and even among the wage- 
earners of the country districts much the 
same thing was true. 

The Revolution of 1848 was the third 
and last great wave of political and so- 
cial upheaval which spread over western 
Europe in the times of the aristocratic 
reaction inaugurated by Metternich and 
his allies. It began in Paris, where the 
primary purpose of the discontented pop- 
ulace was to put an end to the unsatisfac- 
tory reign of the so-called citizen-king, 
Louis Philippe, and especially to get rid 
of the brilliant but-much disliked prime 
minister Guizot. The outbreak was im- 
mediately precipitated by the refusal of 
the government to permit the Liberal 
party to hold a great political mass meet- 
ing on the significant date of Washing- 
ton’s birthday. Driven by popular an- 
tipathy to the point where they had to 
attempt to ward off criticism by prevent- 
ing an ordinary conclave of citizens, 
Louis Philippe and Guizot were main- 
festly fighting in their last ditch to main- 
tain their place and authority. The Or- 
leanist monarchy never had been strongly 
established and with the first breath of 
revolution it promptly gave away. 
February 22 Paris fell into the 
hands of a desperate mob of socialists 
and radicals, who took possession of the 
Hotel de Ville and forced the luckless 
king to abdicate and seek refuge across 
the Channel in England. 

After some days of extreme disorder 
it was agreed that the time for a republic 
had come. A Constituent Assembly 
worked out a constitution providing for 
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a legislature of one house and a president 
to serve a term of four years, both to be 
chosen by the people under a system of 
manhood suffrage. December 10, Louis 
Napoleon, a nephew of the great Na- 
poleon, and with little but the prestige of 
his name to recommend him, was elected 
first president of the French Republic. 

During the Paris uprising the govern- 
ment had been compelled to announce as 
its own conviction the great doctrine of 
Louis Blanc, to the effect that it was the 
duty of the state to give every man a 
chance to work. And in fact the pressure 
of the populace was such that national 
workshops had to be established for the 
benefit of the unemployed. The vast 
throngs of men whom the Revolution 
had thrown out of work were organized 
in a “workshop army,” in brigades, com- 
panies and squads. Full wages were 
paid to all whom it was possible to em- 
ploy and three-fourths to those for whom 
nothing at all could be found to do. The 
fact is that the government really had but 
little profitable labor which it could give 
out, so that it was utterly overwhelmed 
by the hundred thousand workingmen 
who clamored for employment at its 
hands. 

Care had been taken to place in charge 
of the experiment a man by the name of 
Emile Thomas, who was known to be a 
personal enemy of Louis Blanc and who 
naturally was disposed to contribute as 
much as he could to the failure of the 
enterprise. There is little reason to doubt 
that the government intended that such 
failure should result in order that Louis 
Blanc and the whole socialist movement 
might be discredited in the eyes of the 
laboring .classes. The workshops were 
maintained for only a few months, but 
the semi-military character which they 
gave to the organization of working- 
men was of much consequence in the 
later stages of the Revolution, particu- 
larly in the struggle over the establish- 
ment of the new republic. 

The Revolution of 1848 spread to all 
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parts of western Europe, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy being especially affected. 
In Berlin and Vienna there were upris- 
ings which resulted in the abolition of 
absolutism and the establishing of con- 
stitutional government. But in both the 
Germanic countries the greatest problems 
of the hour were connected with the mat- 
ter of national unity rather than social 
and industrial reform, and hence they do 
not call for consideration here. Likewise 
in Italy the one great object of patriots 
and statesmen was the consolidating of 
the numerous petty and mutually jealous 
Italian states into one strong and com- 
manding power. Some phases of this 
Italian movement will be alluded to in 
a subsequent article. It may merely be 
observed here that for the time being the 
Revolution of 1848 did not achieve any 
great success outside 6f France, risings 
of the people in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy being generally suppressed and the 
“pernicious principle of nationalities,” 
so much detested by Metternich and his 
co-laborers, being apparently quite thor- 
oughly stamped out. Even in France 
the much vaunted republic was destined 
to be swallowed up in less than a decade 
in the poorly administered empire of the 
egotistical and melodramatic Louis Na- 
poleon. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


I. The modern era of individualism. 

1. Contrast with character of the Old 
Régime. 

2. Effect of the French Revolution. 

3. Principle of laissez-faire. 

II. Failure of this system of individualism. 

1. Expectations of revolutionists not 
realized. 

2. Prosperity of bourgeoisie after the 
Revolution off-set by discontent 
of the wage-earning classes. 

3. Little or no gains for the ordinary 
laborer. 

III. The problem of the laboring classes. 
1. Great expansion of industry after 


1800. 
2. Growth of the factory system. 
3. Conditions of factory labor. 
4. Capital and labor more differenti- 
ated. . 
IV. Rise of socialism and communism. 
1. Definition of these terms. 
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2. Fundamental principles. 
3. Socialism in era of the Revolution— 
career and doctrines of Babeuf. 
V. Leading French socialists of the period 


1800-—1850. 

1. Saint-Simon (1760-1825)—his doc- 
trines. 

2. Charles Fourier (1772-1837)—his 
doctrines. 


3. Etienne Cabet (1788-1856)—his doc- 
trines. 

4. Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865 : 
—his doctrines. 

5. Louis Blanc (1813-1882)—his doc- 
trines. 

VI. The Revolution of 1848. 

1. Socialistic agitation in Paris. 

2. Overthrow of Leuis Philippe. 

3. The government workshops. 

4. Establishment of «a republic and 
election of Louis Napoleon as 
president. 

5. The Revolution in Germany, Aus- 
tria and Italy. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


t. Show how it is true that relationships 
which bound men together in 1789 are no 
longer active’ 2. Why were not all of the 
dreams of the revolutionists realized? 3. 
What was, the position of the landless laboring 
man before and after the Revolution? 4. Why 
did this class assume greater importance in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century? 5. 
What change came about in the questions dis- 
cussed by these men? 6. What were the 
main causes of their discontent? 7. What is 
meant by “laissez-faire” (less-ay-fair)? 8. 
Where and when did the word socialism come 
into use? 9. How does communism differ 
from it? 10. What are the main principles 
underlying socialism? 11. What was Ba- 
beuf’s scheme for the reorganization of society? 
12.. How did Saint-Simon’s- views compare 
with those of Babeuf? 13. What was the 
difference between Saint-Simon’s and Fou- 
rier’s system of distributing the products of 
labor? 14. What noted Americans made 
experiments with Fourier’s doctrines? 15. 
Name three other noted French socialists of 
this period. 16. What -were some of the 
leading doctrines of Louis Blanc? 17. How 
did the Revolution of 1848 in France begin? 
18. Describe the French experiment with na- 
tional workshops. 19. What change in the 
government of France resulted from the Rev- 
olution of 1848? 20. Why did the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 have little influence in Germany, 
Austria and Italy? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Who was Gracchus. and’ what reforms 
did he attempt? 2. Mention six American 
communities suggested by Fourier’s teachings. 
3. What is the Sorbonne in Paris? 4. What 
is the Collége de France? 5. Who are 
known as the “Immortals”? 6. What great 
social movément in England was contemporane- 
ous with the socialistic agitation leading 1p to 
the Reyolution of 1848:in France? 7. Who 


were known as Red Republicans and why? 8. 
What was the line of relationship between 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Louis Napoleon? 
9. Who was Louis Napoleon’s rival for elec- 
tion to the presidency of the French Republic 
in 1 
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mentioned in this series E. Belfort Bax’s “Re- 
ligion of Socialism;” the same _ writer’s 
“Ethics of Socialism ;” Frederick Engel’s “So- 
cialism, Utopian and Scientific;” Schaffle’s 
“Quintessence of Socialism,” W. D. P. Blair’s 
“Handbook of Socialism;” Morris and Bax’s 
“Socialism: Its Origin and Growth;” Yves 
Guyot’s “The Tyranny of Socialism;” and 
Gustave Simonsai’s “Plain Examination of 
Socialism.” In this same series there is a vol- 
ume entitled “Selections From the Works of 
Fourier,” in which most of Fourier’s essential 
doctrines will be found stated in English 
translation. Werner Lombart’s “Socialism 
and the Social Movement in the Nineteenth 
Century” (Putnam) is to be had easily and is 
excellent. The reader of French will find 
Louis Blanc’s “Histoire de Dix Ans” (History 
of the Ten Years, 1830-1840) invaluable. 
Madam Sand’s great novels “Consulo” and 
“The Countess of Rudolstadt” have been 
translated into English and will be found full 
of interesting side-lights upon socialistic agita- 
tion of the’ period. 

On the Revolution of 1848 the reader is re- 
ferred for short accounts to West’s “Modern 
History,” pp. 417-422; Robinson’s “History of 
Western Europe,” chap. 40; Thatcher and 
Schwill’s “General History of Europe,” pp. 
532-546; and Judson’s “Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” pp. 101-117. G. Lowes Dick- 
inson’s “Revolution and Reaction in Modern 
France,” C. Edmund Maurice’s “The Revolu- 
tionary Movement of 1848-9 in Italy, : Austria. 
Hungary, and Germany” (Putnam), and 
Pierre de Coubertin’s “France Since 1814” 
will be found helpful. A more special work, 
ht. very interesting, is Baroness Bonde’s 
“Paris in 1848.” Documents pertaining to the 
history of the period may be found in trans- 
lation in Anderson’s “Constitutions and Other 
Documents [Illustrative of the History of 
France, 1780-1900.” Extended reading may 
be selected from Fyffe’s “Modern Europe to 
1878” or Andrews’s “Historical Development 
of Modern Europe.” 




















Munich: The City on the Isar 


By N. Hudson Moore 


TRAVELER, sensitive to’ im- 
A pressions, will find that the 

memories of a place will. be 
tinged largely by the manner of arrival. If 
the approach be uninteresting, or through 
unpleasant surroundings, this memory 
will cling to the mind while happier de- 
tails are lost. In order to come'to -Manich 
in the happiest manner, we will go there 
from Lucerne, which will take us across 


Lake Constance, the sail lasting about an - 
hour and a half, over water, “the bluest” 


of things green, the greenest of things 
blue,” dappled with cloud shadows, and 
hemmed in by purple hills beyond which 
gleam the snow capped Alps. 

Your first idea of-the city as you 
emerge from the “Central Bahnhoff,” or 
great-union station as we should call it, 
is of its exceéding newness: Wide streets 
stretch away in every direction, and an 
air. of .complete. up-to-dateness pervades 
everything, It is only after you have 
wandered through the old parts, delighted 
in some of the fine churches, and seen 
what remains of the old towers, that you 
will feel the flavor of antiquity which is 
one of the Old World’s greatest charms, 


particularly to one whose lines are cast 
in the new. 

A glance at the map of southern Ger- 
many will show you that Munich was n“t 
called into being by natural causes, or 
by .commercial advantages. It is the 
whim of «kings, and has arisen on a 


‘marshy plateau by the side of an un- 


navigable .mountain stream, amidst an 


"tinattractive country, and situated on no 


natural’ highways’ between nations or 
sections: 

.To’say that Munich was forced into be- 
ing as long ago as the twelfth céntury, 
takes us- back to that struggle between 
Germany and Rome, when the Bishop of 
Freising claimed for his See the best re- 
gions along the Isar, particularly those 
where there were salt works. Now the 
Bishops, having in 1156-already held this 
See for two centuries, considered it their 
own, and ruled -it -accordingly, as they 
found it of great pecuniary advantage. 
They levied heavy tolls “upon the: salt, 
established depots for its storage and sale, 
and controlled a bridge over the Isar, 
which was used to collect tolls from 
visitors. 
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But the great Frederick I, “Barbarossa,” 
(Red Beard), the most noted emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, thought differ- 
ently, and in 1156 presented the Dukedom 
of Bavaria to Henry the Lion. Henry, 
being a lion, soon demanded his share. 
He pulled down the Bishop’s castle, the 
bridge over the Isar and the salt works, 
and looked about for a suitable place to 
found a depot of his own. He chose a 
wooded spot on a flat plain, and allowed 
some monks who were driven out of 
Hungary, to build for themselves here 
some rude dwellings. Shortly the settle- 
ment became known as “Bei den MGnchen, 
the Place of the Monks, then Miinchen, 
and Munich. This name, “Monchen,” ap- 
pears as early as 1158 in an act of 
Barbarossa, restoring to the Bishop of 
Freising some of his ancient rights, but 
the old time power of the church was 
broken and never again assumed its abso- 
lute sway. In the next century, 1255, 
Duke Lewis surrounded the city with 
walls, of which only some towers and 
gates remain in the interior of the city. 

Not quite one hundred years later, 
1327, the city .was swept by fire, and re- 
built upon the lines which it now retains. 
Of course the most interesting part of 
the town is the old portion which lies 
almost in the heart of the great modern 
city, and you wander delighted amid the 
quaint carved and painted houses, and 
through the narrow streets, pleased to get 
away from the Corinthian and Doric tem- 
ples, built under the direction of the in- 
defatigable Lewis I, between the years 
1825 when he ascended the throne and 
1848 when his reign ended. It was the 
exertions of this prince that raised Mun- 
ich from a sécond-rate German town to 
the position it now occupies, of fourth 
largest city in the German Empire. Lewis 
not only did much himself, but he be- 
queathed his enthusiasm to his succes- 
sors. ' 

Munich has no style of architecture of 
its own, but its. modern buildings are 
copied from the antique, for which Lewis 
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I had a perfect passion. He empowered 
Klenze to carry out his architectural 
plans, Schwanthaler arranged the plastic 
adornments of the buildings, and Cor- 
nelius, with an army of pupils, painted 
the walls. . This painting of the exterior 
walls is not always successful, as may be 
readily seen in the case of the new Pina- 
kothek, built in 1846-1853, by Voit, and 
frescoed by Nilson from designs by Kaul- 
bach. The paintings look crude, they de- 
tract from the dignity of the building, and 
suffer greatly from exposure to the 
weather. 

Just about the center of the old city, 
which lies on the left bank of the Isar, 
almost in the form of a semi-circle, in 
the Frauen-Platz, stands the Frauen- 
kirche or Church of Our Lady, the an- 
cient cathedral of the Archbishopric of 
Munich and Freising. It is built in late 
Gothic style, 1468-1488, and was caie- 
fully restored from 1858-1868. Its two 
heavy spires dominate the landscape in 
whatever direction you go, and their ef- 
fect is heightened by the cap-like domes 
which were placed on them early in the 
sixteenth ‘century. There is no record 
why the spires were not finished as origin- 

ally intended, but these caps which were 
merely temporary affairs have never been 
replaced. The church is of brick, not 
stone, and the interior is cool and dim, 
with beautiful old stained glass win- 
dows, and over the stalls carved figures 
of the apostles and+prophets, which go 
back to the fifteenth century. On one 
pillar of the nave hangs .a Turkish flag 
captured at Belgrade i in 1688. It looks as 
if'a breath of wind would cause it to dis- 
integrate. There are many tombs in the 
church, one, a dark marble catafalque, 
built in 1622 to the memory of Emperor 
Lewis the Bavarian, who died in 1347. 
There are ancient tombstones on the outer 
walls, which one would like to study over, 
some of them hundreds of years old. 

Munich and in fact all Germany, is rich 
in legends, and surrounded by perfect 
clouds of folk-lore, which is told you with 
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an appearance of simple faith that makes 
you unable to protest. No church in all 
the country has more of these tales con- 
nected with it than the Frauenkirche, the 
saddest of all being that of Fanny 
Zaloska, the most beautiful girl in 
Munich, who threw herself from one of 
the towers, upon learning that her lover 
was unfaithful. This tale was true, but 
it has many companions, which test 
credulity to the cracking point—of 
miracles worked, of marvelous cures, and 
of various wonders which appeal to an 





ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, MUNICH 


Showing a corner of the old Jesuits’ college. 


imaginative people. Of course so ancient 
and so beloved a church as this would not 
be left without the acme of legendary 
lore, so the ghost of the Frauenkirche 
walks at will among the pillars of the 
crypt, and its appearances are duly re- 
ported. The old bell, and there is nothing 
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ghostly about this, is seven feet three 
inches in diameter, and has the following 
quaint inscription : 

My name is Susanna. I was cast in the 
name of Jesus, Luke, Matthew, Mark and 
John. The august Duke of Upper and Lower 
Bavaria, Albert, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
was my designer. I was brought here from 
Regensburg. I drive away evil weather, and 
ward off death. Hans Ernst cast me, and 
when you number from God’s birth, one 
thousand four hundred and ninety-three. Tet- 
ragrammaton. 


If you walk down Frauenstrasse, and 
pass along Neuhauserstrasse, you will 
come to another old church, that of St. 
Michael, built by the Jesuits in 
1583-97. The front contains a fine 
statue of St. Michael in bronze, 
and above in niches are the 
apostles. In the transept rests 
Eugene Beauharnais, a stranger in 
a strange land, like Napoleon’s 
own beloved son, who, born King 
of Rome, died Duke of Reichstadt, 
and lies buried in Vienna. 

‘While St. Michael’s church is 
interesting on account of its age, 
the old Jesuits’ College adjoining 
(of which the photograph shows 
-a glimpse) is more so. It contains 
most valuable collections of ancient 
coins, prehistoric objects, and spec- 
imens from the animal and plant 
‘kingdoms, said to be the most com- 
‘ plete in Europe. 

Retracing our steps a little, and 
‘going down Kaufingerstrasse, we 
come out in Marien-Platz, connect- 
ed with most of the early history 
of Munich. In the center rises 
the Column of the Madonna, 
erected in 1638 by Elector Maxi- 
milian I, to commemorate the 
victory on the Weisse Berg near 
Prague. The Virgin, the tutelary 
saint of Bavaria, crowns the monu- 
ment, while below at each corner are 
four allegorical figures which contend 
against a lion, a dragon, a viper, and a 
basilisk. The New Rathaus on the 
right hand is a modern building, 1867- 
1874, in ‘Gothic style, and we pass it 
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MARIEN-PLATZ, MUNICH 


Showing Column of the Madonna..in center, the New. Rathaus on the left, the 
Old Rathaus on right. 


quickly by to concentrate our attention on 
the Old Rathaus, which dates. from’. the 
fourteenth century; and which-is“on:,the 


opposite side of the way. It ‘is, partially . 
concealed in the illustration, by the 


Column of the Madonna, but the pointed 
tower with the clock, which stands out 
over the street belongs to it... In the 
fine old hall within are many interesting 
trophies of the early history of the city, 
and the ceiling is adorned with beautifully 
carved woodwork. Here have been held 
many stormy meetings when the weal or 
woe of the city has been under discus- 
sion. Here also were held meetings of 


the guilds of the various trades which,. 
known as the Alte Residenz. 


were such powers in the seventéenth aid 
eighteenth centuries. Here hang their*old 
flags and ensigns, the emblems so faded 
that they can hardly be distinguished. 


The church which seems to bound the * 


street is the church of St. Peter, dating 


back to 4170, but’ repeatedly restored: 


The roundish tower just appearing over 
«the gables of the Old Rathhaus belongs 
“tothe church which covers a vast extent 

‘of:ground.*~ “ 

Leaving Marien-Platz, and following 
along Deinerstrasse and then Residenz- 
strasse, ,we come to Max-Joseph-Platz, 
situated between the old part of the city 
and the new. In the center is a modern 
statue (1825) of King Max-Joseph. The 
long, many-windowed building beyond is 
the Royal Palace. The photograph 
shows but one part of it, the Kénigsbau. 

There are two other portions, immense 

buildings also, one called the Festsaalbau, 

and the most interesting and oldest 
This latter 
building was begun in 1596, and finished 
in 1619. ‘It is built around four courts, 

Kaiserhof, Ktichenhof, Brunnenhof, and 
‘Kapellenhof, ‘which being interpreted 

‘mean, Courts of the.Emperor, Kitchen, 
“Fountain, and: Chapel.’ 


r 
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MAX-JOSEPH-PLATZ, MUNICH 
Statue of King Max-Joseph in center, Royal Palace in distance. 
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The living apartments of the Alte 
Residenz are well worth a visit, since they 
are fitted up in the most elegant style of 
the seventeenth century. The most sump- 
tuous room of all, the Throne room, was 
occupied in 1809 by Napoleon as a con- 
queror, and never, it is said, since. The 
treasury is also open for inspection, and 
besides the usual number of costly gems, 
there are some of historic interest, like the 
crowns of Henry and the Empress Cuni- 
gunde, dating from the year 1010; the 
Bohemian crown of Frederick V of 
the Palatinate, which was captured from 


him at the battle of Prague ‘in 1620. ° 


There is also the famous “pearl of .the 
Palatinate,” more curious than beautiful, 
since it is half black. 

In some of the apartments of the 
Festsaalbau and K6nigsbau are pic- 
tures which have acquired a reputation 
which they do not altogether merit, such 
as the paintings from the story of, the 
Odyssey. “These large canvases occupy 
six salons. : 
portraits of types: of Bavarian: beauty, 
from beggar maid: ‘to: princess of the 
bidod, and some other immense mural 

figs of scenes from the life of Bar- 
barossa. In the K6nigsbau are the Nibe- 
Juhgen- Frescoes by Schnorr; begun in 
1861, and detailing all‘the principal per- 
séns and acts of the poem. More inter- 
esting because they possess the “human 
interest”? we are always in search of, is 
the collection of vehicles that have be- 
longed to the rulers of Bavaria for the 
last ‘three hundred years. 
stored in the Royal Coach House and 
‘Harness Rooms, back of the Alte Resi- 
denz. Cvrious and clumsy were many of 
those which go back to the days of the 
Elector Max Emanuel (1679) but breath- 
ing royalty in every, painted panel and 
every gilded moulding. The. state 
sledges are, particularly noticeable, since 
they are so different from any vehicle to 
which we are accustomed, with their high 
backs, rich carvings and heavy runners. 

The building on the right side of the 


Then. there are _ thirty-six .' 


These are 
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illustration of Max-Joseph-Platz, is the 
great Hof-und-National Theater, erected 
in 1823, after the first building which was 
exactly similar; had been destroyed by 
fire. To lovers of music and the drama, 
the superb theaters of Germany present a 
field of attraction quite unknown in this 
country. In the first place the perform- 
ances are of. high quality, performed by 
carefully trained actors and singers ; they 
are at reasonable rates (you can get a 
choice reserved seat for one dollar), and 
lastly, since it is important that travelers 
keep early hours, it is agreeable to find 
that they begin early. If the opera is 
very long it begins at six, and you will be 
safely home at your hotel by. ten o’cloek. 
For the drama the prices are less than 


for the opera, eighty cents being the rate 


for a reserved seat, and here you.may 
_see the great plays of Goethe or Schiller, 
or something lighter if your fancy leads 
you that way. That the theaters of Ger- 
many are able to present these tine per- 


‘formances at such a moderate cost, is 


owing to: the fact that the Government 


allows then large-sums sunually for. their 


support. 
The German nation has :that egrets 
characteristic of being able to lay aside 


business cares and worries, and give itself 


up to pleasure. The people love to make 
their little festivals, to have a gala occa- 
sion, and enjoy and soothe themselves 
often inthe Simplest fashion. You will 
frequently find the city gay with bunting 
and fluttering flags, and on inquiry learn 
that it is the birthday of some notable, or 
some anniversary that the nation delights 
to honor. 

Out of doors on a summer evening, 
many splendid military bands play in the 
small parks and concert gardens. Here 
you will see the German at his best,:-the 
day's work done, his family gathered 
about : him, enjoying the balmy everiing 
air, and the discourse of sweet sounds. 

_ As we come out from the. Hof theater 


-on a fine morning, having climbed to; the 


roof to get a superb view of the’ Alps, 
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let us take one of those delightful little 
droschkes, or one horse cabs that are 
standing in a row at the sidewalk. The 


cost is small, but one dollar for a trip ‘of: 


three hours, with a few pfennigs extra 
as “trink gelt” for the driver. 

From Max-Joseph-Platz we can drive 
down Residenzstrasse, having a good 
view of the palace on the right, and then 
on down the broad modern Ludwig- 
strasse, which, very bright and clean to 
be sure, is in no way distinctive. On 
either hand are churches and schools, ‘and 
quite far out on this street is the Univer- 
sity, an object of great pride to Munich. 
Though housed in a comparatively mod- 
ern building, the University was founded 
by Duke Ludwig of Bavaria with 
the approval of Pope Pius II as a “Stud- 
ium Generale of Ingolstadt.’ The mem- 
bers of the faculty took an oath of loyalty 
to the See of Rome. 


BAVARIA STATUE, MUNICH 
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Although the bull authorizing the'open- 
ing of the institution was'issued in 1459, 
the doors were not opened’to‘pupils until 
1472. True to its pledge the University 
of Ingolstadt remained faithful to the 
Church of Rome during the trying 
period of thé- Reformation, and Jatef.' In 
1550, the Jesuits got control and the at- 
tendance fell off, but under the guidance 
of Herr Ickstalt their influence was grad- 
ually destroyed.. Under Ludwig Max- 
milian (whose name the University now 
.bears) it was moved to Lafidshut in 1800, 
nd then, in 1826, to Munich wheré it has 
since remained. 

A visit is-of interest to us on account. of 
the collections gathered there, as the Gov- 
2rnment has transferred to the University 
the Botanical Garden, Anatomical Thea- 
ter, Observatory, and a valuable collec- 
tion of coins. The immense library has 
over four hundred~ thousand volumes, 
and two thousand ‘manuscripts. Nearly 
four thousand studeritsare enrolled here 


gedchi year. f ze = 


In addition to the University and affili- 
ated with it, though placed in a building 
on the opposite side of the way, is the 
Collegium Georgianum, founded in 1494 
for the educatiom of Catholic priests. 
There is also, in addition to these, the 
Maxmilianum, founded in 1852 and 
opened in 1876, for the training of tal- 
ented Bavarian youths, the income of the 
latter institution being largely supplied 
by the Government, and amounting to 
about two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a year. 

There is a small street leading down 
from the University to the beautiful Eng- 
lish Garden, and here is many a quiet 
nook where the studious may rest and 
read, or be tempted to while away in 
meditation hours that should be spent in 
study. On returning to the square, round 
which all these buildings are grouped, 
we find our droschke driver nodding in the 
shade, and direct’him to drive us to the 
great statue Of ‘Bavaria, stopping only to 
visit St. John’s church by the way. He 
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takes us down the smoothly paved mod- 
ern streets, and then through the more in- 
teresting “heart of Old Munich,” till we 
reach Sendlingerstrasse, half way down 
which, and closely built in by the sur- 
rounding houses, we find the fine old St. 
John’s, erected in 1773, and showing rich 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, MUNICH 


carving on its front. The doors stand in- 
vitingly open, and in the dim interior it 
is pleasant to rest a while before return- 
ing to the sunshine outside and—today. 

At the end of this bustling street is the 
old Sendlinger Tower which goes back 
to the fourteenth century, and which is 
one of those curious monuments of the 
past that constantly rise up before you 
in Munich, to connect the ancient town 
with the new. 

The driver will probably take you 
down Nussbaumstrasse, past the General 
Hospital and Clinical Institute, situated 


in park-like gardens of their own, and 
then found the drive called the Bavaria 
Ring, till you come before the immense 
statue of Bavaria, which is placed on a side 
hill. Just why this statue was placed so 
near to the Hall of Fame, a Doric build- 
ing put up in 1853, it is hard to say, since 
their proximity detracts from the 
appearance of both. If you are so 
minded you may climb up the in- 
terior of the statue by a spiral stair- 
case, and look out from peep-holes 
in the head. This should be done 
however, if done at all, before the 
sun has had an opportunity to heat 
the metal. 

From here it is not a long drive 
across the city, passing at last 
down the Frauenstrasse, to the 
Isarthor, another of those beauti- 
ful old towers that were built be- 
fore 1350, when Duke Lewis 
walled the city. The fresco shows 
the entry of the Emperor, Lewis 
the Bavarian, into the city after 
the battle of Ampfing. This fresco 
was made by Nehn in 1831, and 
quite spoiled by an attempted 
restoration in 1881. The colors 
are now entirely crude, and it 
seems out of place on the lovely old 
gray tower. From the tower 
we cross the two arms of the 
Isar by way of the Zweibriick- 
enstrasse and drive through the 
new city with its wide streets, 
recrossing the river by the Luitpold 
Bridge, and going as straight as the 
streets will allow us to the Old Pina- 
kothek, which we have had in our minds 
ever since we entered Munich. 

The name “Pinakothek,” seems harsh 
to American ears, but it. is from the 
Greek, and simply means “Repository of 
Pictures.” The building itself has not 
much to recommend it, is built in the 
Renaissance style, and was finished in 
1836. It has one qualification so neces- 
sary in a picture gallery, that of being 
admirably lighted, and after you have 
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OLD PINAKOTHEK, MUNICH 


once entered its charmed portals, you will 
care little for its exterior. This magnifi- 
cent collection has been centuries in the 
gathering, for as early as 1500 the Bava- 
rian princes began to display a love of 
art. Maximilian I, the great Elector, 
was an admirer of Albert Diirer, and at 
Nuremberg itself, secured some of his 
finest works. The Diisseldorf Gallery, 
founded by the Electors of the Palatinate, 
was in 1805 removed to Munich, so that 
the ‘all-conquering Napoleon should not 
take it bodily to Paris. But it was lost to 
the Palatinate all the same, for it was af- 
terwards regarded as that part of the 
inheritance of the Palatinate which should 
fall to Bavaria, and there it has ever since 
remained. 

There is yet a third collection which 
has gone to swell the list of notable pic- 
tures to be seen here, and this was gath- 
ered by the brothers Boisserie, and a third 
man flamed Bertram, who rescued these 
pictures from the monasteries and 
churches which were suppressed at Col- 


ogne during the years from 1805 to 1810. 
Since then valuable additions have been 
made by purchase, the most noted of these 
being the Wallerstein collection, which 
was bought by the alert King Lewis I, 
in 1828. 

In entering almost any gallery, dne 
turns over the catalogue instinctively to 
the name of the great Italian. In Munich 
he is represented by one of the most 
spiritueile of all his lovely Madonnas, for 
never did Raphael produce anything more 
appealing than his Madonna di Tempi, 
painted at the height of his Florentine 
period. Not the ravages of time, nor the 
depredations of the restorer, can rob this 
picture of its sentiment and beauty, and, 
after having for years known it only by 
photograph, the beautiful rich color of 
the original, the serene expression of the 
mother and the charming babe, come to 
you as the fulfillment of a dream. 

The paintings are excellently arranged 
according to schools, and following the 
Italian salon come those devoted to 
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RUBENS AND HIS FIRST WIFE, MUNICH 
By Rubens. 


Flemish art. With Vienna and Antwerp 
excepted, Munich has a finer showing of 
the versatility of Rubens than any other 
city. All his talents, and they were many, 
are seen to advantage here; his Lion 


Hunts, Battle of the Amazons, Portraits, 
Last Judgment, and pictures of children, 
show him the master that he was. His 
portrait of himself and his first wife is 
more interesting and a better piece of 
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THE BEGGAR BOYS, MUNICH 
By Murillo. 


work than his numerous portraits of 
Helen Fourment, though perhaps less 


widely known. The sketches for the 
events in the life of Marie de Médicis are 
here, the finished pictures being in the 
Louvre at Paris. Besides the many pic- 
tures which were undoubtedly by- his 


hand, are many others either painted by 
his pupils or under his direction. 

One of the most popular pictures in the 
many galleries is the “Beggar Boys” by 
Murillo, which always has.a circle of ad- 
mirers about it. It has none of the char- 
acteristics of his Madonnas, but seems 
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painted with a rollicking touch, and the 
anxious expression of the dog as he waits 
for his turn is delightful. He is the true 
cur of all time, lean, clever, and living by 
his wits, like his masters. 

Very different in every way is the pic- 


‘ST. FRANCIS HEALING THE BEGGAR, 
MUNICH 
By Murillo. 
ture by the same master, “St. Francis 
Healing the Beggar.” The face of the saint, 
so full of sympathy and pity as he stretches 
forth his hands over the crippled form 
at his feet, is almost divine in its beauty, 
and will stay in your memory when 
miles of other pictures will have com- 
pletely faded away. 

Rembrandt, Van Dyck, the careful and 
exquisite interiors of the early masters 
of the Flemish school, delight you here 
as always, and you find that your visit 
must be several times repeated, in order 
to derive fully the pleasure that is your 
due. 

There are modern pictures at the New 
Pinakothek, there are statues ancient and 
modern at the Glyptothek, but you will 





find your feet insensibly taking you away 
from these, and back to the “Old Repos- 
itory.” But while taking the most pleas- 
ure in pictorial art, the Glyptothek must 
not be passed over with a word. ‘In every. 
way the Bavarian princes have sought to 
make an exhibit of plastic art from its 
infancy to modern times, and have pur- 
chased lavishly whenever the opportunity 
offered. 

There are many busts of noble Romans ; 
there are many examples of early 
Egyptian art ; and, most instructive of all, 
are the sculptures from a Temple of 
Minerva, found in the Island of Aegina 
in 1811, and carefully brought to Munich 
and restored under the guidance of Thor- 
waldsen. This temple was erected orig- 
inally after the Persian Wars, and the 
group represent the exploits of Telemon 
and his sons Ajax and Teucer in the war 
against the Trojans. There is a small 
model of the temple which shows where 
the sculptures were placed, and there are 
nearly one hundred of these pieces and 
fragments which form a valuable link in 
the history of art. 

With such a gallery as the “Old Re- 
pository” for study it is not hard to con- 
ceive that Munich became an eagerly 
sought center for art students. The life 
has lost to a great extent the simplicity of 
twenty or thirty years ago. With the 
passing of the old type of German profes- 
sor, formerly the butt of the comic 
papers, he of the shabby clothes and ab- 
sent air, has gone much of the old student 
life. The modern professor is dressed in 
the mode, he commands a large salary 
which with his fees for lectures often ex- 
ceed that of the German Secretary of 
State. He enjoys his advantages, good 
clothes, good food, the opera, athletics, 
and according to a critic of his own 
nationality, “his aspirations are often dis- 
tinctly commercial.”” Many German pro- 
fessors earn from fifty to two hundred 
thousand marks (four marks to the 
dollar) a year, so the period of a 
pipe and a garret is quite past. The late 




















Prof. Lenbach, the great portrait painter, 
made his half million of marks annually, 
and his palatial home in Munich was one 
of the show places of the city. As for 
the Bavarian court circle, it is even more 
exclusive than the imperial court at Berlin. 
It has a ceremonial, a costume and a 
series of fétes copied more or less from 
those at Vienna. and stiff in the ex- 
treme. 

But the people, the happy pleasure- 
loving people, you may see disporting 
themselves in a thousand ways. There is 
the Carnival, during which masked balls, 
a favorite diversion, are held at various 
halls. The “Butcher’s Festival” takes 
place every third year in the Marien- 
Platz, on Carnival Monday. The “Cooper’s 
Dance” is celebrated but once in seven 
years, but the “October Festival,” found- 
ed in 1810, and held each year’ since, 
takes place on the Theresian-Weise, 
a great plain in front of the statue of 
Bavaria. It lasts from the end of Sep- 
tember to the middle of October. To it 
come peasants from all parts of Bavaria, 
and the picturesque costtimes make it 
look like a scene from some gay opeta. 
All sorts of sports, like horse-racing, 
running, the exhibition of prize animals, 
turn it into a regular country fair, and 
you will see artists on every hand trying 
to sketch the changing groups, or some 
particularly odd effect of costume. At 
this fair you will come the nearest to 
touching the habits of the Middle Ages 
that you will anywhere in Munich, for 
though this is an institution of less than 
a hundred years standing, it is but the re- 
vival of a custom that is hundreds of 
years old. These old fairs were the places 
where wanderers from all nations could 
be met, where engagements for service 
were made, where the buying of goods and 
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chattels for a whole year took place, and 
the knight and his lady were often fitted 
out as well as the peasant and his lass. So 
many of the old customs are dying out, 
that it is always well to plan your visits 
to include them if possible, and the great 
Theresein-Weise on a glorious October 
day is a sight not easily forgotten. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What is the character of the country 
surrounding Munich? 2. When and how was 
the city founded? 3. How does the old town 
contrast with the new? 4. Why does the 
Frauenkirche ‘hold a position of peculiar im- 
portance? 5. . What interest attaches to St. 
Michael’s church and the adjoining college? 6. 
Describe the attactions of the Marien Platz. 
7.” What associations of royalty are to be found 
at the Royal Palace? 8. What scenes form 
the subjects of mural decorations in this 
palace? g. How does Germany show its ap- 
preciation of the theater? 10. What character 
and importance has the University of Munich? 
11. How has the Old Pinakothek come into 
possession of its treasures? 12. What are 
some of the best known pictures of this gal- 
lery? 13. What is the most famous collec- 
tion of the Glyptokek? 14. What characteristic 
national fétes are held in Munich? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Who was Eugene Beauharnais? 2. How 
did Greece get her national flag? % What 
is Munich’s greatest export? 4. ho was 
Fraunhofer and what were his famous “lines” ? 
5. What famous physicist holds the chair of 
experimental physics at Munich? 6. What 
chemist of world wide fame had his labora- 
tory in Munich? 7. What famous German 
works were illustrated by Kaulbach? 
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Mozart a aed 2 His Music" 
By Thomas Whitney Surette 


Lecturer on Music for the American University Extension Society, Teachers’ 


College of 


Columbia University, The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Member of the Folk- Song 
Society of London, Editor Great Composers’ Series Music Lovers’ Library. 


the life of a nation—its deeds of 

war, its intellectual development, the 
ideas which animate it—and the art 
which springs from it, we must always 
bear in mind two things which condition 
the relationship: first, the status of the 
artist in society; second, the stage to 
which the art, itself, has attained. If the 
artist is looked upon as an inferior ; if he 
is not accepted as the peer of any other 
man he is hardly likely to attain the posi- 
tion of an intellectual leader; if, on the 


| tracing the relationship between 


*The illustrative music to this article is as 
follows: 

Mozart: Sonata in B flat major, No. 10 in 
Schirmer edition, 30 cents; 19 principal 
Sonatas (paper) $1.00. 

Mozart: G minor Symphony (optional), four 
hands, 50 cents; “Jupiter’ Symphony (op- 
tional) 50 cents; volume containing 16 sym- 
phonies $1.25. 

Special reduced prices will be made to C. L. 
S. C. members. Inquiries should be sent to 
Editor Toe CHAUTAUQUAN, Hyde Park, Chi- 
cago. 

Some of the selections have been arranged 
for the pianola, in the Educational Series of 
the Music Lovers’ Library, and may be pur- 
chased or rented on application to THE CHau- 
TAUQUAN. 

These rolls are especially annotated, to agree 
with Mr. Surette’s articles—the themes, struc- 
tural divisions, etc., of each piece being plainly 
stamped on each roll. The rolls are abso- 
lutely correct and authoritative. 


other hand, the materials with which the 
artist works are undeveloped he cannot 
produce the highest results. 

These two conditions existed in Mo 
zart’s time. The composer was almost 
a servant; his status was not that of an 
intellectual leader, and the instruments 
he had to work with were not fully de- 
veloped. 

Compare Mozart’s position in society 
with that of Goethe, for example. Goethe 
was born in 1749, seven years before 
Mozart, and his contribution to German 
thought was universally recognized; he 
was a great intellectual leader. 

Schiller, also, born in 1759, was raised 
to a position of prominence by the publi- 
cation, at the age of 22, of his drama 
“The Robbers,” and it was his “Ode to 
Freedom” that Beethoven finally used in 
the Ninth Symphony. Both Goethe and 
Schiller occupied positions in society far 
above that of Mozart although he was 
their peer. Mozart’s G minor Symphony, 
for example, a work of the highest 
genius, placed him in no such position 
as Schiller had attained. 

As to the instruments of that time it is 
sufficient to point to the illustrations in 





This is the fourth of a series of nine articles on “German Master 


Musicians.” The 


complete list in THe CHAUTAUQUAN from September, 1904, to May, 1905, is as follows: 


Bach (September), by William Armstrong. 


Handel (Qctober), Haydn (November), Mozart (December), Beethoven (January), Schu- 
bert (February), Schumann (March), by Thomas Whitney Surette. 


Wagner (April), Brahms (May). 
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Mozart and His Music 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 


Born, Saltzburg, 1756. 


the article on “Haydn,” and to note that, 
up to 1777, Mozart wrote for the clavi- 
chord and harpsichord. After that date 
he adopted the new pianofortes, instru- 
ments much like the one shown in the 
last number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The technique of orchestral playing 
was not advanced in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, nor were the instruments themselves 
all as highly developed. 

In short the composer did not emerge 
from the mass as a leader until Beethoven 


Died, Vienna, 1791. 


appeared, and when he did emerge he took 
his new position only by a struggle 
against the conventionality which had 
hitherto kept composers down. But when 
he found himself in a position to speak 
freely he immediately enlarged his vocab- 
ulary and spoke with authority as a repre- 
sentative of the best thought of his day. 
The foregoing statement explains why 
we find Mozart’s music untouched by the 
important events of his time. How im- 
portant they were history shows. 
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MOZART SINGING HIS REQUIEM 


In the year of Mozart’s birth the Seven 
Years’ War—fraught with great consé- 
quences to Austria and Germany—com- 
menced. A few decades before this the 
great Saltzburg emigration took place, 
with its partial overflow into Virginia. 
Carlyle gives an interesting account of it 
in the chapter called “The Saltzburgers,” 
in “Frederick the Great,” which the stu- 
dent should read. It would be well, also, 
to read those portions of the same work 
which deal with the period between 1756 
and 1791 in order to understand the sig- 
nificance of that part of Austrian his- 
tory. It is further recommended to the 
student to read Carlyle’s “The French 
Revolution” through the same period. It 
will then be seen how vitally important 
were the events occurring during Mo- 
zart’s life. 

Unlike Haydn, Mozart was not sprung 
from the peasant class. His father was 
an educated man, a musician of more than 
ordinary attainments, and the young com- 
poser was accustomed to appearing at 
courts and in celebrated houses when he 


was but six years old. His biography 
may be read in one of the books gamed at 
the close of this article. A very brief but 
complete account of his life is contained 
in the Biographical Dictionary by Baker. 
Before turning to his music one more 
point remains to be explained. 

It has been often noted by historians 
that there is an ebb and flow in the do- 
main of ideas, as well as in the world of 
action. A great idea finally finds a man 
worthy of itself, and lifts him as on a 
wave, incarnating itself in him. Shake- 
speare, for example, is the culmination 
of a long line of writers ; he incarnates the 
spirit or idea of his time; his name tips 
with light one of the waves, and after 
him there follows the lull, the ebb. So 
in materialistic things we find periods of 
stress followed by periods of calm; in 
government, also, it may be observed, as 
well as in the life of every man and 
woman, 

Mozart represents the culmination of 
the pre-revolutionary school of music ; his 
is the swan-song of the period of repose 
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and quiet which just preceded the nine- 
teenth century; he is the last disciple, 
save Schubert, of pure beauty as an end 
in itself. The ingenuous charm of 
Haydn’s simple tunes gives place here to 
an elegance and beauty to which they 
never quite attained. Haydn speaks the 
language of sincerity, happiness and sim- 
plicity ; Mozart’s language is more ideal, 
at the same time more elegant and noble. 

Let the reader remember, now that 
these preliminaries have been stated, that 
the purpose of these articles is to study 
the music itself and to learn to appreciate 
it. We have briefly stated the chief con- 


A 


Theme I *(1-23) 
Theme II (24-39) 
Closing part (Coda) 
(40-64) 


The first theme, after being given out 
in complete form (1-11), is repeated with 
slight changes. This repetition is due to 
the desire to give especial prominence 
here at the outset to the chief idea of the 
movement. The statement of theme I 
ends (23) in a related key in which the 
second theme now begins. This theme 
is not an entirely distinct idea, as will be 
perceived by comparing (26) with (6), 
the rhythm being the same in each case. 
The beginning of the closing part (40) 
is also reminiscent of theme I, (40) being 
rhythmically derived from (8). A brief 
new figure enters in the right hand further 
on in the Coda (51), and the first part 
comes to a close at the double-bar. The 
“Free Fantasia” now follows ; no analysis 
is made here as this portion of the sonata 
serves for questions at the close of this 
article. 

Let us note before turning to the next 
movement, how clear and transparent the 
writing for the piano has been thus far 
in this sonata. No massive chords occur, 
no harsh dissonances, no surprises, no 


*Numbers in parentheses always refer to the 
measures of the music, which should be num- 
bered consecutively to correspond. 


Development Section 


“Free Fantasia” 
(65-94) | 
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ditions—both personal and general— 
that affected Mozart’s music: now let us 
turn to one of his sonatas and examine it 
with a view to its style, structure, and 
esthetic purpose. 

Our subject is Mozart’s Pianoforte 
Sonata in B flat, No. *10 in Schirmer’s 
Edition. It is in three movements, viz: 

1. **Allegro. 

2. Andante cantabile. 

3. Allegretto grazioso. 

The first movement may be divided into 
the following sections—pursuing the plan 
of analysis employed in the article on 
Haydn. 


| A 
Theme I (94-119) 
Theme II (120-135) 
Closing part (Coda) 
(136-166) 


perplexities. The opening measures 
serve as a type of the whole: the accom- 
paniment is conventional, consisting of 
only the notes necessary to make a har- 
monious background for the tune. The 
movement is not so gay as the first move- 
ment of the Haydn Sonata, although there 
is no attempt here at anything grave of 
over serious. 

The Andante to this characteristic Son- 
ata is more nearly in rhymed form, corre- 
sponding to regular poetic metre, than is 
the first movement. Many of the phrases 
answer each other like lines of a poem. 
The first eight measures, for example, 
constitute what would be a verse in 
poetry, each line being two measures long. 
The same exact balance may be noticed 
between (14-15) and (16-17), and be- 
tween (21-25) and (25-29). (In each of 
the above examples the phrases end in the 
middle of the measure). 

*This sonata may be bought for 30 cents 


net, and a volume of the 19 principal sonatas 
for $1.00 net in the Schirmer edition. 

**Allegro, fast: Andante, slowly: Cantabile, 
in singing style: Allegretto, the ending etto 
modifies the Allegro: Grazioso, gracefully. 
These terms are often used to designate 
movements, as—“the Allegro to Mozart’s 
Pianoforte Sonata in B fiat.” 
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In the middle section of this Sonata 
several quite modern passages occur ; the 
whole of the first part (32-43) has fre- 
quent dissonances which must have been 
considered quite advanced at the time they 
were written. All the music between 
(32) and (50) should be carefully 
studied with a view to its derivation from 
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preceding material. The first phrase, for 
example, copies the rhythm of (1) ; the 
three notes in the right hand at (33), 
in the bass at (35) and in the follow- 
ing measures in both hands, are de- 
rived from the phrase at the end of (18). 
At the return of Theme I (51) it should 
be noted that the original theme is varied 
by embellishments. The last part of the 
movement is a repetition, save in key, 
of the corresponding section in the first 
part. 

The last movement, Allegretto Grazi- 
oso, is in a different form from the others ; 
it serves for a question at the close of this 
article. 

In the Sonata, then, we have a further 


use of the principles discussed in the 
article on Haydn. Here is a long piece of 
music whose chief material is melody, 
whose style is free, and whose sense, as a 
whole, depends on a logical use of 
themes, or tunes, and this logic con- 
sists in keeping before the listener the 
chief subject matter. There are minor 
topics touched on, but, in the main, the 
impression one gets is that of unity and 
variety, and, if the student will study the 
whole work carefully, he will find that 
it is coherent and logical throughout. It 
should be noted, in addition, however, 
that there is no connection between the 
different movements although they keep 
close to a given tonality (key). 

In any estimate of Mozart’s whole 
contribution to the art of music the chief 
place must be given to what we must call 
—for the lack of a better word—his in- 
spiration. No one, save Schubert, ap- 
proaches him in the quality of spontaneous 
expression. Genius has been called the 
capacity for taking pains; in other words, 
a large part of any great man’s success is 
usually dve to persistent hard work. This 
is trve to a greater or less extent of all 
creative minds, but Mozart and Schubert 
are conspicuous exceptions. Not only 
were many of their great works composed 
so rapidly that we are forced to use the 
word “inspiration” to describe the pro- 
cess, bvt the works themselves have a 
bloom and fragrance as of nature itself. 
In Mozart’s case there was, indeed, a 
thorough training behind it all, but no 
amount of study could ever have pro- 
dvced the ineffable, mysterious charm 
which surrounds his music. And the fact 
that it is limited by the means of expres- 
sion then possible does not in the least 
make it unavailing today.. If it did we 
should have to discard many of the great 
men of the past—Chaucer, Botticelli, 
Bach, and all others who wrought so. 
aobly in their own time and in their own 
way, speaking a language long since gone 
out ef current use. 

We have already spoken of the lyric 
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quality in Mozart’s music, and how 
natural a thing it was that, in that period 
both music and poetry should have taken 
the form they did. Neither of these two arts 
had at that time begun to grope in the 
misty land of modern speculation. Each 
aimed at clarity of expression, repose and, 
above all, at beauty. A familiar quotation 
from the English poet Gray (1716-1771) 
will illustrate this. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 


The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
wa 
And Sieg the world to darkness and to me. 
This beautiful verse is animated by the 
ideals already referred to. It does not 
speculate, nor grope; its aim is beauty. 
The lilt of it—its flow, its music—is its 
chief charm. 
A familiar example from Mozart will 
serve as a parallel : 
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- Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 


Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 


The above theme from Mozart’s Piano- 
forte Sonata in A (No. 9 in the Schirmer 
edition) is cast in a similar mould, and 
under it are placed four lines from Tenny- 
son’s “The Princess” which, by the repe- 
tition of the first phrase, and of the second 
line, closely approaches the phrase- 
ology of Mozart’s melody. Both the 
melody and the verse are highly unified 
by these repetitions : the little phrase with 
which the tune begins is given four times 
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in the course of the eight measures. This 
process, it should be observed, is much 
more common in music owing to the 
greater difficulty of remembering musical 
phrases. 

A further understanding of this char- 
acteristic in the music and poetry of the 
eighteenth century may be obtained by a 
glance at the types they developed into. 

The: following excerpt is from Schu- 
mann’s second “Fantasiestiicke,” op.*3 ; it 
is a kind of romantic variant of the idea 
Mozart used in his Sonata some seventy 
years before, and the similarity in the idea 
enables us to observe clearly what changes 
took place in the art of expression : 
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On comparing this theme with the 
Mozart melody one is at once struck by 
the greater freedom from the strict versi- 
fied form of the earlier example. The 
Schumann theme lacks that perfect bal- 
ance so common in Mozart: in addition 
there is considerable contrast in the har- 
monies employed,’ Schumann’s being 
more free and more dissonant. This 
theme is selected because of its similarity 


. to that of Mozart; in a later article we 


shall quote more characteristic passages 
from Schumann’s works to show how 
widely divergent are the two points of 
view. 

To complete the *comparison a verse 

*The student is recommended to read in this 
connection and for comparison of music and 
poetry Hadow’s “Studies in Modern . Music” 


second series, chapter II, and Chesterton’s 
“Robert Browning,” chapter VI, 
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from Browning’s “Old Pictures in Flor- 
ence” is here given: 
On which I conclude that the early painters, 

To cries of “Greek art and what more wish 

you ?”— 

Replied, “To become now self-acquainters, 
“And paint man man, whatever the issue! 
“Make new hopes shine through the flesh they 

fray, 

“New fears aggrandize the rags and tatters: 
“To bring the invisible full into play! 

“Lé& the visible go to the dogs—what 

matters ?” 

This not only illustrates the great dif- 
ference between the style of the eighteenth 
century and that of the nineteenth, but it 
contains the philosophy of the modern 
point of view in which the scientific spirit 
of investigation plays so important a part. 
Here, as in much modern music, euphony 
is relegated to the background and the 
inner meaning of things is sought. 

In conclusion let us urge upon the 
reader the necessity of hearing at least 
one of Mozart’s great Symphonies. The 
celebrated “Jupiter” Symphony, or the 
beautiful one in G minor may be pur- 
chased *cheaply arranged for piano, four 
hands ; and students, by means of the dia- 
gram in the article on “Haydn” may ar- 


*The G minor Symphony for fifty cents net; 
the “Jupiter” for fifty cents net, and the volume 
(paper covers) containing both for $1.25 net. 
See note page 344 preceding. 
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rive at an understanding of their formal 
structure, and receive, from contact with 
them, great stimulation. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What marked differences do you find be- 
tween the first movement of the Sonata of 
Haydn (see the November CHAUTAUQUAN) and 
the first movement of the Mozart Sonata dis- 
cussed herein? 2. What defect is there in 
the general plan of “Sonata Form” as exempli- 
fied in this first movement? 3. What is the 
form of the last movement of the Mozart 
Sonata? 4. What use of foregoing material 
do you find in the middle section of the slow 
movement? (State in detail using measure num- 
bers.) 5. What constitutes the difference in 
style between the passage from Mozart’s 
Sonata in A, and that from Schumann’s 
‘Fantasiestiicke”? (Point out these differences 
in detail.) 6. What relation do you find be- 
tween the material in the “Free Fantasia” of 
the first movement and that in the first section? 
(State in detail.) 
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Cooperative Industries 
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OMMERCIALLY speaking, a 
.. cooperative business is pure 
profit sharing. Historically, it 
is an enterprise conducted by people of 
the middle classes, originating in Eng- 
land, as emancipation from conditions of 
life so hard as not to be borne any longer. 
Potentially, it contains the possibilities of 
a great workingman’s trust... 

It is, however, more than these. Codp- 
eration is, above all, a principle, a rule for 
right living. It is for many codperators 
the only form of practical Christianity 
which they know. Unselfishness is the 
cardinal idea of its gospel. The truth 
that in unity lies strength, that none may 
live for himself alone, that by his efforts 
to raise the standard of life for the com- 
munity the individual receives his truest 
benefit, are the greatest lessons codpera- 
tion teaches its adherents. Of course, 
there are those to whom the dividend is 
the great thing. While dividends are not 
to be despised they are far from being the 
ideal of the leaders of this movement who 
have for their object the forming of hu- 
man character as well as the accumula- 
tion of dollars and cents. 

The important thing about this type of 
business is that it brings to the surface 
the very best work of which a man is ca- 
pable; if a round peg gets into a square 
hole it is soon found out, a transfer is 
made and instead of forever doing badly 
the work for which he is unfitted, becom- 
ing a human failure, a man finds his level, 


and so has as good a working chance as 
any other man. After all, opportunity is 
what everybody wants. Given that, suc- 
cess is certain if one is worth his salt. 

Today there are three classes of organ- 
izations, separate and distinct in ideals 
and management but identical in object, 
which is to improve the economic or 
financial condition, or both. These three 
organizations are the capitalistic trusts, 
the trade unions and the codperative in- _ 
dustries. 

Everybody knows what the trust is—a 
combination of capital, managed by the 
few for the benefit of the few, having for 
its object the creation of a monopoly. 

Equally familiar are we with the trade 
union, that natural growth of industrial 
conditions whereby the workingman has 
gained for himself shorter hours, more 
pay and better conditions of labor. 

In the United States the codperative 
principle is not so well understood as it 
is abroad, especially in England. The 
history of British codperation is a story ° 
of privation, self-denial, opposition which 
frequently took the form of boycotts, and 
infinite patience and perseverance. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century industrial and social conditions 
fostered the growth of codperation. 
Many forms were tried and _ failed 
through the collapse of the English Union 
Shop movement about the year 1834, 
only four societies remaining to show 
that the movement ever had an existence. 
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For some time the idea lay dormant 
and it was not until ten years later that 
the twenty-eight poor weavers of Roch- 
dale took down the shutters from their 
tiny shop which has become historic. 
This little shop in Toad Lane was called 
the Rochdale Equitable Pioneer’s Society 
and has literally been the pioneer of 
the most successful industries conducted 
on the codperative plan. Being founded 
on sound business principles the society 
has succeeded ever since its organization, 
although slowly at first. 

In 1844, these twenty-eight weavers 
procured the capital to start with by sub- 
scribing 3 pence (6 cents) a week into a 
common fund until £28 ($140) was paid 
in. With this they bought sugar and 
flour at wholesale and sold it to them- 
selves at retail at a saving of the middle- 
man’s expense. 

The venture made no profit the first 
year. In its second year the membership 
had grown to seventy-four, with a capi- 
tal of £181 ($905) and made £22 ($110) 
profit. In 1902, it had a membership of 
13,000, a business of £292,000 ($1,460,- 
000) and profits of £46,000 ($230,000). 





EARLY MEETING PLACE OF ROCHDALE 
PIONEERS, ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


Showing Socialists’ Institute on the left and 
Weavers’ Arms on the right. 


From the time the Rochdale Pioneers 
opened their shop until the present day, 
the codperative movement has had a 
gradual, healthy growth, substantial and 
not in the least sky-rockety, naturally at- 
taining its best heights in England. 
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Fifteen hundred delegates from 1,701 
societies attended the recent British con- 
gress in Stratford, representing 2,116,- 
127 registered members. The business 
controlled by these 1,701 societies 
reached, in 1903, a total of $445,000,000 
with net profits of $46,000,000, equaling 
three and one-half times the percentage 
of net profits ordinarily made upon the 
entire commerce of the country. 

An important step forward was made 
when the congress passed a resolution to 
establish a codperative land owning so- 
ciety. Land is to be bought and leased 
to small holders who will be expected to 
live wholly by labor on their farms. 

Of the two million and more codpera- 
tors represented at the congress only 
about two per cent of them pay the tax 
on an income of over £150 (750), so the 
$46,000,000 profits went into the pockets 
of humble folk. 

Great executive ability is required to 
operate such extensive enterprises. Co- 
operators are convinced that business 
ability is by no means so rare as it is pop- 
ularly believed to be; that it is lack of 
opportunity which prevents men from 
showing what they can do rather than in- 
capacity to achieve. They have certainly 
proven that ability for the management 
of an enormous business lies in the ranks 
of the middle class workers. 

“And how is it that the chance of 
scooping such a good thing does not 
prove an irresistible temptation to those 
in control of the business ?” was the natural 
question asked the secretary of the Co- 
operative Union at Manchester. “Ah,” 
was the reply, “we carry on a systematic 
educational campaign to show our mem- 
bers and the world at large that a man 
gets more out of life in the long run 
when he works in harmony with his fel- 
low men, that mutuality pays better than 
competition and overreaching.” 

In every association a certain amount 
from the profits, usually two per cent, is 
put aside for educational work. The 
fund pays for lectures upon all of the 
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COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


various phases of codperation as well as 
for literature which is widely distributed. 

Women are said to be excelient’ mis- 
sionaries in the cooperative cause. They 
belong to the societies on an equal basis 
with the men; husbands and wives at- 
tend the business meetings together, 
where the vote of the wife is worth just 
as much as that of her husband. 

England is fairly honey-combed with 
these societies which form the business 
centers of the county towns. In their 
stores the two million and more codpera- 
tors purchase all supplies for their fam- 
ilies. In this way the stores reach more 
than seven millions of the English peo- 
ple. 

There are three kinds of codperation: 
distribution, production and banking. 

Distribution or consumption, buying 
and selling, is u$ually the plan first adopt- 
ed, becatise liabilities are less and. results 
are more quickly seen. This form’-is 
very poptilar and successful. 

Production, or manufacturing, was the 
first kind attempted on a large scale. It 
is the best form but has been not always 
successful, 


Drapery, woolen cloth and ready mades warehouse. 


Credit, or cooperative banking, is the 
most successful form, but it is by many 
considered not true codperation, as it is 
nearest to ordinary business methods and 
does not so clearly develop the codpera- 
tive idea of loyalty to a principle. 

A few men of moderate means, or next 
to no means at all, may start a codpera- 
tive business by paying equal amounts © 
into a common fund, buying at whole- 
sale and selling to themselves, and to any 
others who wish to buy, at retail, with 
periodical distribution of the profits. 

It is easy to see how an organization 
of this character will antagonize small 
tradesmen. This is, however, a minor 
matter, since the great department stores 
will slowly but surely put them out of 
business, and also because it is this very 
class which may be most benefited by | 
the codperative movement. The solution 
would be for the small tradesmen to be- 
come codperators. Today, there are in 
the United States thousands of retailers 
struggling along to make both ends meet 
through a maze of bad debts, competition 
and other causes which eat up all the 
orofits or will eliminate them altogether, 
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It is human nature to buy where low- 
est prices prevail. A codperative busi- 
ness must overcome this difficulty by sell- 
ing absolutely pure goods and also by its 
educational work. The educational work 





COOPERATIVE PRINTING SOCIETY, MAN- 
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will open the eyes of members to the fact 
that in actual dollars and cents it is 
cheaper to buy from their own stores, 
since the codperative dividend is larger 
than the few cents saved on so called 
“bargains” ; moreover, they receive goods 
which are precisely what they are rep- 
resented to be. 

When it is borne in mind that the enor- 
mous ‘dividends paid by the* British so- 
cieties represent the rebate upon pur- 
chases which would in any event have 
been made for the daily necessaries of life 
with none other than the usual outlay of 
money, it is not difficult to realize the 
value of the codperative principle nor the 
enthusiasm of its followers. 

The success of the British stores has 
caused the codperative idea to spread to 
other localities. Today there is scarcely 
a country in Europe without such so- 
cieties. 

Codperative statistics are elastic rather 
than satisfactory; societies are negligent 
about answering statistical questions, new 


associations are constantly being formed, 
others sometimes discontinue business. 
In the brief account of codperation in con- 
tinental Europe, which follows, allowance 
must be made for reliance upon incom- 
plete data. 

Production is the type of codperation 
distinctively characteristic of France. It 
was the form first adopted and still con- 
tinues to hold the interest of a large num- 
ber of men of high character. 

There are about 300 productive socie- 
ties in France, more than are to be found 
in any other country. Four of these were 
organized during the years 1848 to 1850, 
the storm and stress period of codperation. 
Assistance given by the state as well as 
the government of Paris has been a great 
factor in their success. Large contracts 
worth millions of francs were placed with 
the codperators during the Exposition of 
1900. 

While production is on a firmer basis, 
cooperative distribution has, during re- 
cent years, advanced more rapidly, espe- 
cially bakeries, which represent one-third 
of the number of such societies in France 
today. 

There are now 2,000 French distribu- 
tive societies, more than in England, but 
neither the volume nor extent of business 
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transacted is so great because the societies 
suffer from lack of cohesion, many being 
totally ignorant of the existence of others. 

Three thousand agricultural societies, 
or syndicates, as they are called, have 
2,500 dairies which render good service 
to French farmers, but they are, neverthe- 
less, outstripped by those of Denmark and 
Switzerland. 

About forty per cent of Denmark’s 
2,500,000 inhabitants are farmers— 
“small farmers.” Singly they worked 
hard and accomplished nothing. Through 
cooperative combination they have ac- 
quired independence and an enviable rep- 
utation. Today there are more than 1,056 
dairies with 140,000 members. Butter, 
alone, to the amount of 1,316,800 cwt. 
a year sold for £7,352,060 ($36,760,000). 
There is also an Egg Export Society with 
22,000 members, selling one-sixth of all 
the eggs sent out of the country and 
transacting a business of £110,000 ($550, 
000) a year. Bacon-curing and fisheries 
are included in this enterprising little 
country’s codperative system. 

Cheese and butter making are the chief 
Swiss industries. Twenty miles from 
Lucerne and any railway, right in the 
heart of the beautiful country, there is a 
cheese factory owned by twenty-six 
farmers. 

They clubbed together, put up a sub- 
stantial buiding, hired a manager with a 
sufficient number of helpers and began to 
make Ementhal cheese on the codpera- 
tive plan. This was several years ago 
and they have prospered from the very be- 
ginning. The farmers send milk to the 
manager who is responsible for the 
cheese making. When it is ready for the 
market the cheese is sold in Lucerne to a 
wholesale firm which has no connection 
with the codperators beyond finding a 
market for their product. 

The dairy is exquisitely clean, the well- 
filled shelves in the cellar testifying to the 
skill of the manager. The rich, fresh 
milk, cream and tempting cheeses are suf- 
ficient to give one an appetite on the spot. 
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Not a slice of cheese, nor a glass of milk 
may be bought for any price, for “how 
can we tell whose milk it is since it must 
be all poured together,” as the manager 
said to one hungry woman who had taken 
the twenty mile drive in order to see the 
dairy. Verily the sturdy Swiss are a dis- 
tressingly honest people. In the canton 
of Basle, four societies supply electric 





COOPERATIVE DAIRY, NEUDORF, SWITZER- 
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light and power. This unusual form of 
codperation has given excellent service 
and has met with great favor from the 
communal authorities. rE 

The 311 Belgian societies in 1894 had, 
in seven years grown to 1,706, taking a 
political and socialistic character. There 
are five large societies, *La Maison du 
Peuple of Brussels, Vooruit of Ghent, 
Le Progrés of Jolimont, La Concorde of 
Roux, La Populaire of Liége, the others 
being pretty evenly scattered through the 
smaller towns and rural districts. The 
large societies are the centers of the social 
and business life of their members, afford- 
ing them recreation, instruction and even 
pecuniary aid when necessary. Money 
has frequently been voted for the assist- 
ance of strikers and those out of employ- 
ment. 


*See article in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for Oc- 
tober, 1904. 
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Like everything else in Russia codper- 
ation is directly under the official eye. 
All countries have legislation for business 
but Russian regulations are more stringent 
than others. Distribution is the popular 
form there. The largest society, com- 
posed of officers of the Imperial Guard 
at St. Petersburg, has 5,469 members and 
480 employés. The pernicious credit sys- 
tem in vogue in Russia even among co- 
operators has been the ruin of some of the 
stores. The Codperative Union, formed 


in 1898, acts as a broker for the distrib- 
utive societies and buys supplies every 
year at the famous fair of Nijni Nov- 
gorod. Climatic, social and political con- 
ditions in Russia, the sparsely settled rural 
communities, added to the lack of educa- 


COOPERATIVE DEPARTMENT STORE, MILAN, 
ITALY 


tion among the middle and peasant 
classes, discourage combination of every 
kind. Codperation, therefore, advances 
very slowly. : 

Finland is the latest convert to codpera- 
tion and has adopted it with almost re- 
ligious fervor and bids fair to rival the 
growth in other countries having much 
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older societies. When the Finnish people 
saw that their political independence had 
been taken from them they determined 
to put forth every effort for economic and 
intellectual advancement. Here as no- 
where else has codperation had such 
general support from the very beginning. 
Small and great have banded themselves 
together for codperative success, special 
lectures being given at the University and 
attended by hundreds. Students during 
their: vacation spread the codperative gos- 
pel through the length and breadth of the 
land. The Finnish Coéperative Review 
has a circulation of 28,000, greater than 
that of any other periodical in the coun- 
try, not even excepting newspapers. Two 
poets of national reputation have written 
poems concerned with the ideals of the 
movement which have been set to music 
and are sung in all parts of Finland. 

Under Italy’s blue skies even hum- 
drum business takes on an aspect of 
beauty. Codperative groceries, pharma- 
cies and wine depots are, in Rome, housed 
in old buildings which have weathered the 
country’s political and financial vicissi- 
tudes. In these archtecturally beautiful 
and historically interesting old places the 
seeker after codperative information finds 
much that is fascinating as well as in- 
structive. The old quotation “How the 
lowly have risen and the mighty have 
gone down” ever recurs to the mind. 

Italian army and navy officers have a 
cooperative society with large factories 
making uniforms, flags, saddles, boots 
and in fact all articles needed in the 
service. 

Although Rome has various codpera- 
tive industries, Milan is, nevertheless, the 
real center of Italian codperation, the Co- 
operative Union having its headquarters 
there and doing much to encourage the 
formation of such societies throughout 
Italy. 

Aside from credit societies (bankine), 
codperation is practically at a stand- 
still in Germany. There are many rea- 
sons, peculiar to the country, for this state 
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COOPERATIVE RESTAURANT, MILAN, ITALY 


of affairs. Conditions are about the same 
in Austria, Hungary and Servia. The 
Raiffeisen banks, however, do a flour- 
ishing business in these countries. In the 
Netherlands there are many distributive 
stores and bakeries. Although Spain has 
few codperative societies those which do 
exist are quite successful and have a 
promising future. 

In this great movement which is grad- 
ually permeating the middle classes of the 
entire world, America, until a few years 
ago, took so slight a part that she may be 
said to have almost ignored it. There 
have been many reasons for this indif- 
ference. Codperation implies permanence 
of residence for codperators. In our 
country a workingman is more likely to 
change his place of abode than to remain 
stationary. With present methods this 
has been a hindrance to codperation, and 
in consequence, the notion has gained 
credence that codperation is, with us, im- 
practicable. But if societies were estab- 
lished all-through the country, as in Eng- 
land, some system of transfers might be 
arranged which would neither injure the 


business nor tie down the codperator if 
he found it desirable to make a change. 

Then, too, Americans are a nervous 
people, too restless to wait for large divi- 
dends and not content with small ones. 
Perhaps, in a nutshell, the difficulty has 
lain in a general unpreparedness for the 
codperative idea. When we are ready for 
it—and there are certain indications that 
the time is rapidly arriving—all obstacles 
will be surmounted and we will have so- 
cieties even more prosperous than those 
across the water. It may be that hard 
times and industrial strife will be the 
means of showing to Americans the’ value 
of the codperative principle. 

About twenty years ago in different parts 
of the United States such societies were 
actually formed. For a time fortune 
seemed to smile upon them, but as time 
passed, one by one they failed, leaving 
only a handful to keep the principle alive. 

Within the past few years, however, 
codéperation has taken on new life with 
us—particularly in the western states, 
among farmers and fruit growers. 
One of the oldest and best known of these 
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is the Farmers’ Society of Rockwell, Iowa, 
which has done a business of $5,000,000 
during the last five years. California has 
forty-five codperative .societies on the 
Rochdale plan, composed of farmers and 
fruit growers. From Maine to California, 
scattered through far distant states and 
localities, societies are rapidly springing 
up; it is safe to predict that the next ten 
years will see a wonderful codperative de- 
velopment from one end of the country 
to the other. It is significant that the 
labor element is turning its attention in 
this direction. Colorado unionists are 
forming codperative societies as well as 
are some of the Nebraska unions. 

If our 1,300,000 trade unionists do 
adopt the codperative idea in the general 
establishment of their own factories, they 
will practically form a workingman’s 
trust without many of the trust’s ob- 
jectionable features. For a codperative 
business presents the spectacle of labor 
hiring capital for the benefit of both. If 
this ever happens as a general policy here 
it is the belief of many that the day of 
strikes will be at an end, for the great 
labor class will be working for itself, will 
be its own employer, and knowing the 
anxieties which beset great business ven- 
tures, the restraining power of its own 
votes will teach that most difficult of all 
lessons—self control. 
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NY one who gave even a cur- 
A sory glance at the education ex- 
hibits at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion must have been struck by their entire 
lack of uniformity. Each unit of the ex- 
hibit, whether representing a state, city, 
town or district, seemed to be a law unto 
itself. There was great variety in plan, in 
method, and in standards of excellence. 
Features there were of individual exhib- 
its that were not elsewhere duplicated. 
Everywhere there was evidence of the 
truth of these words of President Butler 
which stand at the beginning of the no- 
table collection of monographs prepared 
for the United States exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900: 

Spontaneity is the keynote of education 
in the United States. Its varied form, 
its uneven progress, its lack of symmetry, 
its practical effectiveness are all due to 
the fact that it has sprung, unbidden and 
unforced, from the needs and aspirations 
of-the people. Local preference and indi- 
vidual initiative have been ruling forces. 
What men have wished for that they 
have done. They have not waited for 
state assistance or state control. As a 
result, there is, in the European sense, no 
American system of eduction. 

There is, indeed, no American system 
of education. But there are many systems 
of education. And there is observable 
throughout the country a tendency to- 
wards educational systematizing. It is 
natural and proper that it should be so. 
Wherever children must be dealt with in 
large numbers; wherever. the standards 


in remote districts are to be leveled up to 
those of the larger centers ; wherever re- 
forms are to be introduced on a large 
scale ; wherever public money is to be ex- 
pended over a wide territory, there sys- 
tem is essential. Decentralized methods 


will sttely fail. Some degree of cen- 
tralization is necessary everywhere. The 
degree of centralization which is attained 
in any given community varies and de- 
pends largely upon the traditions of that 
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community. | Some states are very jealous 
of local prer@gatives. Their state superin- 
slight authority and exigu- 
ion. In other states, there 
ate organization. In the 
ork where there exists an 
re complete and elaborate 
y other state, the State 
f Education is vested 
with such e ous powers that he is 
able to make self and his office felt in- 
every city, town, and even country school 
district in the state. He apportions funds, 
has unlimited authority over the exami- 
nation and certification of teachers, has 
power to condemn school houses, and re- 
quire new ones to be built. He is, broadly 
speaking, the final court of appeals in 
school matters, and his decision cannot be 
“called in question in any court or in any 
other place.” There is hardly a school- 
boy in the state of New York who has not 
at some time been vividly conscious of the 
“Board of Regents” and the State Com- 
missioner of Education. — 
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Education, October; Bodily Basis: Physician and Teacher, November. 
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The tendency to centralization has grown 
apace with the growth of cities and sub- 
urbs. A hundred years ago when twen- 
ty-nine out of thirty of the population 
lived in rural districts, and even sixty 
years ago when one in twelve lived in the 
city, decentralization was the rule. Today 
it is estimated by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education that one-half of 
the entire population of the United States 
lives in cities or in suburbs. According to 
the same authority the school population 
of the country is equally divided between 
city and country. Of the sixteen millions 
of children now attending school in the 
United States, eight millions are under 
what may be called the old régime of the 
country school, and eight millions are 
under the new régime, which is steadily 
supplanting the old. It will be a long 
while, however, before the small school, 
remote from a great center of population, 
will wholly disappear in this country. 
And so from the small school there is 
quite as much to be learned regarding how 
the American boy is educated, as from the 
great school. What, then, are the re- 
spective advantages and disadvantages 
of the centralized system of which the 
city school is a type, and of the decentral- 
ized system of which the historic dis- 
trict school is an example? 

I used to hear it said when I was a boy, 
in the middle west, that the two most in- 
dependent persons in the world were the 
road supervisor and the teacher in a dis- 
trict school. Of the district school teacher 
in the state of Ohio twenty years ago, 
this statement was certainly true. There 
were but two superior “powers” with 
whom he had to reckon: The county ex- 
amining board from which he received 
his license to teach, and the district school 
committee, from which he received his 
appointment. If there were qualifications, 
beyond a knowledge of the common 
school branches and of the common sense 
of school discipline, he was not made con- 
scious of their existence. 
there was none; course of. study, none; 
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suggestive criticism, none. The teacher 
was allowed to do pretty much as he 
pleased. He used his own methods, held 
examinations or not, as he pleased, and 
was accountable only as any one is account- 
able who is hired for a four months’ term 
and may fail of reappointment. There 
were, moreover, few spurs to professional 
excellence and no incitements to make 
teaching anything but a stepping-stone to 
occupations which, from any point of 
view, were certainly to be regarded as 
higher than teaching. 

This condition, which was prevalent 
over the greater part of the United States 
twenty years ago, has by no means dis- 
appeared. Teachers are, asa rule, better 
trained; the school year is lengthened: 
the tenure of office is more secure; the 
professional spirit runs higher. But for 
at least one-half of American schools 
it is emphatically true, that as the teacher 
is, so is the school,—for there is no one 
but the teacher in charge of the school. 
In such schools the teacher is thrown on 
his own responsibility and works out his 
own salvation with the minimum of inter- 
ference and of help from the outside. 

Contrast with this atomistic condition, 
the highly developed organism found to- 
day in the large schools of great cities. 
The qualifications of teachers are fixed by 
state law, modified, though never dimin- 
ished, by local enactments. Each teacher 
is required to be professionally trained, 
and to pass examinations both in scholar- 
ship and pedagogy. He is subject to the 
supervision of the superintendent of 
schools, of the principal of the school in 
which he teaches, of the respective su- 
pervisors of manual training, music, phys- 
ical training and sewing. The reports of 
each of these officials are carefully pre- 
served ; they constitute the teacher’s rec- 
ord, and on the question of record hangs 
promotion, salary and tenure. Here are 
some of the heads under which the ob- 
servations of supervising officers fall: 

Ability to comprehend instructions. 

Scholarship in special subjects. 
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Skill in statement. 

Skill in questioning. 

Use of apperception. 

Use of correlation. 

Thoroughness in developing subject. 

Use of objective illustration. 

Thoroughness of drill. 

Self control and manners. 

Use of voice. 

Control of class, 

Each of these categories serves for 
stimulus and suggestion as well as for 
criticism. It may be doubted, however, 
even with such a wealth of proffered help, 
if the work of teaching under such condi- 
tions is ideal. If the teacher of the 
country school could have the stimulus, 
esprit de corps, and the responsibility of 
the city teacher, together with his own 
freedom and initiative, the conditions 
would be more nearly ideal. 


From the viewpoint of organization 
the main difference between a. family 
and a school lies in the fact that the num- 
ber of children in the school is larger than 
that in the family, and further that the 
school brings together children from dif- 
ferent families. There is valuable educa- 
tion to be derived both from numbers and 
from variety. Where two or three are 
gathered together in a school it is diffi- 
cult to generate what is known as the 
school spirit. In a school of five hundred 
or a thousand or two thousand members, 
whose smallest unit is a class of thirty or 
forty, there is offered the opportunity of 
developing the social spirit in all of its 
forms,—class feeling, school spirit, and 
the sense of community life. One cannot 
live in such a school without being daily 
impressed by the fact that we are mem- 
bers one of another; that no one liveth 
unto himself; that the success or the fail- 
ure of the individual unit is the success or 
failure of the social group, the class, the 
team, or the school. The great assembly 
in a large school is always impressive to a 
visitor. There is something that always 
moves me deeply to look into the faces of 
a thousand young children, or youths. The 
sense of the potentialities bound up in that 
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hall full of growing and maturing young 
people,—future mothers, fathers, citizens, 
—is deeply affecting. But that something 
of which an adult observer is clearly con- 
scious has its influence upon the children 
themselves. They participate in the ex- 
ercises, class by class; individuals from 
their number stand up before the entire 
assembly and make their contributions. 
They join in the soul-stirring salute to 
the flag, and in singing, now for softness 
and sweetness, and now for volume. It is 
a wonderful thing to hear a thousand chil- 
dren sing ! 

The other day I attended a children’s 
peace congress ; it was held in a hall seat- 
ing seven or eight hundred, and the hall 
was filled. The audience was composed 
of delegates from the schools of the 
city, two delegates from each. I was 
not aware of this fact when I entered the 
hall. It was apparent, however, that these 
children did not come from any one school. 
Something of the representative character 
of the audience was dimly felt by me be- 
fore I knew the fact. Those children 
were not there as individuals. The honor 
of their respective schools was in their 
keeping. That they were expected to 
report to their schools what they saw 
and heard at the meeting was apparent 
in their attention and their attitude. 

In the ordinary district school where 
five or six or perhaps a dozen or twenty 
families are represented, there are found 
children of all ages reciting to the same 
teacher in the same room. The time al- 
lotted to each division must be short. The 
teacher is trying to teach everything to 
everybody, and is in danger of teaching 
nothing to anybody. If it be true that a 
boy learns not only from his teacher and 
his books, but also from his fellow-pupils, 
then the small class of three or four is as 
bad as the unwieldy class of sixty or sev- 
enty. “It is pretty hard for my boy to 
keep up interest in school,” said a farmer, 
“he is the only one in the class.” Where 
the class is too small there are too few 
points of view. There is too little chance 
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to criticize and be criticized by a jury of 
one’s peers. Where the class is too large 
the child on the back seat cannot hear 
what the child on the front seat has said. 
In a properly graded school where the 
classes are neither too large nor too small, 
the recitation period offers a fine chance 
for the individual pupil to clarify his 
ideas, express himself cogently, sharpen 
his wits and learn to conduct himself as 
he will have to do as a full grown member 
of society out in the world. According 
to thé careful estimate of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, one- 
half of the entire number of school chil- 
dren in the United States lack the advan- 
tages of a skilfully conducted recitation. 
There is another aspect of this question 
of numbers which has been illuminatingly 
treated by Dr. Harris in the following 


paragraph: 

American city schools are often con- 
demned for their mechanism in discipline, 
or in method of organization and gov- 
ernment. In the rural school with 
twenty-five pupils, more or less, it makes 
little difference whether pupils come into 
the school room and go out in military 
order, so far as the work of the school is 
concerned. But in the graded school with 
three hundred to eight hundred pupils or- 
der and discipline are necessary down to 
the last particular, for the safety of the 
pupil as well as the accomplishment of 
the ends for which the school exists. 
There must be regularity and punctuality, 
silence and conformity to order, in com- 
ing and going. The whole school seems 
to move like a machine. In the ungraded 
school a delightful individuality prevails, 
the pupil helping himself to knowledge by 
the use of books, and coming and going 
pretty much as he pleases, with no subor- 
dination to rigid discipline, except perhaps 
when standing in class for recitation.. 

Regularity, punctuality, silence, and 
conformity to order,—military drill,— 
seem at first to be so much waste of en- 
ergy,—necessary it is true, for the large 
school, but to be subtracted from the 
amount of force available for study and 
thought. But the moment the question of 
moral training comes to be investigated, 
.the superiority of the education given in 
the large school is manifest. The pupil is 
taught to be regular and punctual in his 
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attendance on school and in all his move- 
ments, not for the sake of the school alone, 
but for all his relations to his fellow-men. 
Social combination is made possible by 
these semi-mechanical virtues. The pu- 
pil learns to hold back his animal impulse - 
to chatter or whisper and by so much 
self-restraint he begins to form a good 
habit for life. He learns to respect the 
serious business of others. In moving to 
and fro by a sort of military concert and 
precision he acquires the impulse to be- 
have in an orderly manner, to stay in his 
own place and not get in the way of 
others. Hence he prepares for concerted 
action,—another important lesson in citi- 
zenship. The rural school does not fit 
its pupils for an age of productive indus- 
try and emancipation from drudgery by 
means of machinery. But the city school 
performs this so well that it reminds some 
people unpleasantly of a machine. 


In the matter of equipment it would, at 
first sight, seem that the well conducted 
city school has the advantage. Illustrative 
material abounds. The abundance of 
collateral reading provided is in sharp 
contrast to the poverty of many rural 
schools. The walls are adorned with the 
most beautiful photographic reproduc- 
tions obtainable; there are statues and 
casts. There is wood for manual train- 
ing, raffia for weaving, strings and cords 
of all descriptions for knot tying, fabrics 
for sewing, raw materials in all stages of 
production for geography work; models, 
skeletons, specimens for biology and 
physiology, laboratories fully equipped for 
individual experimentation in physics and 
chemistry, and many other things which 
I cannot here mention. But any one who 
has taught in a school whose children 
live on treeless streets and are miles away 
from woods and fields, will be inclined to 
doubt whether in these respects the 
country school has not the best of the 
bargain. Not long ago in a school of 
two thousand children on the lower east 
side of the City of New York one of the 
teachers brought a hen and chickens to 
school for the benefit of her own class, 
none of whom had ever seen either a 
live fowl or a brood of chicks. With the 
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consent of the principal the hen and her 
family were put in a barrel in the small 
garden in the rear of the school. It was 
arranged to have the entire school of two 
thousand children visit the back yard in 
squads of fifty each day for a week, each 
squad spending one-half hour in obser- 
vation. It was: found that not only 
had the children, with few exceptions, 
never seen a hen and chickens, but that 
many of the teachers had never seen 
them either. So ignorant were both 
teachers and children as to the proper 
treatment of the creatures they were ob- 
serving, that the principal found it neces- 
sary to assign some one to supervise the 
observations in order that the chicks 
might not be poked to death. What that 
experience meant to the children may be 
judged from the following selections from 
the piles of compositions which were 
written to describe what they saw: 

Dear Miss ————,, 

Thank you for bringing Mrs. Hen and 
her babies to visit us. We wish you had 
invited Mr. Rooster. Then we could have 
entertained a whole family of our feath- 
ered friends. 

Harry Shapiro brought our visitors a 
big bag of worms from the park. It was 
fun to watch the little chicks. Two of 
them are fighters. One of our boys said, 
if a boy killed Mrs. Hen he would be as 
bad as the boy who killed a mother bird. 
We read this story in our reader. 

Your grateful pupil, 
Louis Katz. 
(Third year of school.) 


OUR VISIT TO THE GARDEN 


Down in the yard there is a hen and 
five young ones. They were afraid of 
the fire engine so they ran under their 
mother’s breast. Two were fighters about 
a worm. Two are spotted with black and 
white and the rest are all white. 

Davip Wor. 
(Fourth year of school.) 


These are selections from other papers 
by children of various ages: 

They have ‘two feet and four toes. 
The feathers of the little chicks are soft 
which look like velvet while the hen’s 
feathers are stiff which shine like silk or 
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satin. The sound they make seems to us 
as if a canary bird is singing. 

Our class presented them with four 
little fishes. Oh, How I would like you 
to see how each one was greedy to have a 
fish! I think it was a perfect pleasure to 
watch them. 

(Seventh year of school.) 


Their flossy velvety down seems as 
though the slightest wind would blow it 
up. Their mother’s feathers look like the 
best quality satin, but her feet are a great, 
great, many times stronger than those of 
her children. 

One would think that they ought to be 
very happy because they have their food 
in front of them but I think they would 
enjoy it better if they could run about 
scraping the ground up with their little 
feet to find their prey. 

(Eighth year of school.) 


This incident of the hen and chicks 
helps us to see.a fundamental difference 
between city and country schools. To the 
city school the hen and her family were a 
curiosity, as much so as an ostrich or an 
auk would have been to country children. 
But the very rarity of the experience en- 
abled them to gaze with wonder undi- 
minished by the familiarity that breeds 
contempt. This is often the case in city 
schools. It was a child in a city school - 
who said, “The most wonderful thing in 
our (school) garden is the pansies; the 
more you pick them the more there are to 
pick.” Another city child remarked in 
answer to the teacher’s question, “What 
surprised me most was that the radishes 
came up in three days but the potatoes 
took three weeks.” The compositions 
which have been quoted (save in their ref- 
erence to “best quality satin,” etc.) are 
as fresh as if they had been written by 
Cain and Abe! about the first parents of 
the chicken race. On the other hand, the 
creatures were not shown in their natural 
environment; there was no “father hen” ; 
it was like seeing babies in an orphan 
asylum. Where country things are 
brought into town for purposes of study 
some loss is inevitable. And, besides, 
they are too often not brought in. 
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Consider now the wealth of life which 
lies at the very door of the country school. 
Trees, flowers and grasses are there, wait- 
ing to be watched, named and studied as 
to their times and seasons, their ways of 
doing the work they have to do in the 
world. There are the animals, both wild 
and tame, each one in its natural, or 
adopted, environment. Instead of the 
little window garden of the city child, or 
the slender share of the school farm, there 
is for every child as much land as he can 
properly attend to. The country boy need 
not be limited to the indoor laboratory. 
His farm is his laboratory. He plants 
corn on this soil, alfalfa on that. This 
plot he fertilizes thus, that plot he fer- 
tilizes so. Here he tries rotation, there 
he plows and plants the same crop in suc- 
cessive years. With each plot he keeps an 
accurate account; he graphically shows 
comparative yields; he observes, records 
and draws conclusions. Thus he becomes 
adjusted to his environment. The case I 
have described, though actual, is perhaps 
not yet typical. In one country school 
with which I have long been familiar, a 
big girl read, unrebuked, a graduating 
essay on “Degeneration,” in which she 
cited as an example the farmer’s boy who 
went to college and then degenerately 
went back to the farm. 

A visitor to a district school early last 
spring noted on the blackboard such en- 
tries as these: 

Wood Anemone, Lillie Walker. 
Scarlet Tanager, John Woodman. 

“What are those?” inquired the visitor. 

“Lily was the first to find the wood 
anemone this spring,” replied the teacher, 
“and John was the first to see the scar- 
let tanager. I put on board the names of 
all first discoveries and first discoverers. 
Last spring the children brought in fifty- 
three species of flowers.” In the neigh- 
borhood of cities every spring the woods 
are full of eager searchers for specimens 
for use in the schools. But it is said that 
. certain wild flowers are disappearing 
from the region. 
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There are some country schools whose 
immediate environment is not rich in 
flora. It often happens that when the 
schools of a township are consolidated 
the union school is placed in the exact 
center of the township so as not to be 
more than three and one-half miles from 
the remotest dwelling. _ If this central 
point falls in the middle of a cornfield, 
there the schoolhouse must stand. But 
this gives an opportunity to make an ideal 
environment to order. Under the right 
leadership the cornfield is replaced by 
such a model school ground as that de- 
scribed by Adele Marie Shaw, (World’s 
Work, Vol. VIII, p. 4884). The school 
building is surrounded by tennis courts, 
play grounds and experimental gardens, 
with walks and drives beautifully arrang- 
ed. Above all there are (in the plan, and 
the plan is becoming a reality) nearly two 
hundred kinds of trees, shrubs and flower- 
ing plants effectively placed over the 
grounds. The placing of herbaceous 
plants is left to the teacher and the pupils 
with the following wise hints : 

They should not be planted in formal 
beds, but should be scattered about in a 
seemingly careless manner. They should 
be found in the bays of shrubbery and in 
any nook that seems to need filling. 
Whatever else is done in this planting, 
do not disfigure the landscape by digging 
up great spaces for formal flower beds. 
Let teachers and children have the privi- 
lege of noticing where the various peren- 
nials and annuals do well and of deciding 
among themselves where they will be most 
at home. 

I? has been remarked. by those who 
know city boys and girls that as they 
grow up they are interested more and 
more in people and (unless they are ed- 
ucated up to it) less and less in nature. I 
know a group of city lads who are—or 
were at first—as much afraid in the soli- 
tude and silence of the country as country 
children would be in rattle and roar of the 
busiest corner on Broadway. The very 
croaking of the frogs inspires in them a 
nameless terror, The “horrid shade” of 


the woods is as_ dreadful to them as it 
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was to the ancients, to whom the powers 
of nature seemed mysterious and hostile. 
The dark is intolerable. 

The interest of the town boy is prim- 
arily in people. The city is a better place 
to study (to quote from the New York 
City Syllabus on Ethics) “certain aspects 
of contemporary civilization which are of 
value for developing the social spirit: 
hospitals, societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children and to animals, homes 
for orphans and for the aged and infirm, 
fresh air funds and similar agencies for 
social service, and deeds of heroism and 
self-sacrifice done by firemen and police- 
men.” 

The specialty, education-wise, of the 
town is to give contact with people. 
“Cities give collision,” says Emerson. 
The city develops collectivism, the coun- 
try, individualism. There are no more in- 
dependent folk on the face of the earth 
than those dwellers in sparsely settled 
districts whom one learns to know and to 
respect in his summer outings in the Ad- 
irondacks and in New Hampshire. When 
they hire out to you it is half neighborly 
service—with a reservation of independ- 
ence. They are hard to hold to an agree- 
ment. “I will if I feel like it,” they say in 
effect, or in so many words. The city boy 
excels in adaptation, in the ability to work 
with others, and to get others to work with 
him. But the “collision” of the city which 
wears off his sharp corners, erodes his in- 
dividuality, too. The city teacher, who is 
one of an army of fifteen thousand, is 
likely to think less about the individual 
than about the mass, less about her own 
plan and initiative, than about the “sys- 
tem” and what it requires of her and of 
the children. 

There are few people in the world in 
a position of greater influence than the 
principal of a school. To the principal, 
both teachers and children look up for 
standards, for ideals, and for inspiration. 
It is the principal who gives tone to the 
school. His influence.is felt in the re- 
-motest class room. A good principal, in 
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town or country, is held in loving and 
grateful remembrance by generations of 
school children, throughout their after 
lives. But where there is no principal, 
and no one to do the work of the princi- 
pal, this influence is apt to be lacking, 
though many teachers happily combine 
the qualities of both principal and teacher. 
And on the other hand, where one princi- 
pal has charge of thousands of children, 
and scores of teachers, as is sometimes the 
case, he is forced to devote to the system 
the time and strength which he might 
otherwise devote to persons. In this re- 
spect, as in others, ideal school conditions 
are to be sought neither in the very small 
school nor in the very large one; but in 
the school which is large enough to be 
graded, equipped, officered, and “social- 
ized,” but not so large that the care of 
the machinery obtrudes upon the care of 
souls. 

The salvation of the country school lies 
in the consolidation of weak schools, in 
the efficiency of supervision, in the rais- 
ing of standards to the level of the best 
anywhere to be found, in the adaptation 
to environment, in the effective use 
of natural advantages, in the curb- 
ing of excessive individualism, in so- 
cialization, and in the wise encourage- 
ment and guidance of that initiative and 
self-reliance which are characteristic of 
the country child. 

The special problems of the city school 
are to profit by expert and stimulating su- 
pervision without being overwhelmed by 
it ; to supplement impoverished home life ; 
to supply. raw ssailiate and to introduce 
primitive processes ‘and activities; to 
utilize to the full its own rich environ- 
ment of producing and distributing agen- 
cies, of organized activities, of museums, 
valleries, monuments, buildings, parks, 
and suburbs, of humanitarian movements, 
and of distinguished men and women; 
and to rescue the individual from being 
swallowed up in the great mass and make 
him feel that while he is a “member- 
whole,” he is also an individual. 
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The Evergreens 
By Anna Botsford Comstock 
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OT only are the evergreens among 

N our most useful and valuable 
trees, but they are also most 
beautiful to look upon ; in the winter they 
give us masses of color in the snowy land- 
scape, and in the summer they add great 
richness and beauty to the hues of the 
woodlands. These evergreens are the 
aristocracy of the tree world. They rep- 
resent the. oldest families; for their 
ancient relatives appeared as early as the 
Silurian age; the evergreens were prob- 
ably at their height in numbers of species 
and magnificance of development during 
the Triassic period. The pines were con- 
temporaries of all those plants which were 
put to bed in the Devonian age, and which 
form our coal beds of today. The ever- 
greens are a dignified remnant of an older 
tree race, which is being pushed to the 
wall by the up-starts, the oaks and maples 
and other deciduous trees. They still 
cling to the sandy shores where there is 
little to protect other trees and to the 
mountains and northern regions where 
other trees have not the strength to en- 
dure. Perhaps it is because they belong 


essentially to another geologic age when 
the climate was far different from our 
climate of today, that they do not shed 
their leaves in winter like the adaptable 
deciduous trees. 

There are so few of the evergreens in 
any locality that it is easy to learn all the 
species present, and in two lessons we will 
study those species most common in New 
York State—pines, tamaracks, spruces, 
cedars, firs and hemlocks. 

There is one fundamental difference be- 
tween the evergreens and other trees 
which has given rise to some hard botani- 
cal names. The ovule is a little body that 
by receiving the contents of pollen grains 
ripens into seed. Most plants like the 
apples, the maples and the sweet-peas 
have these ovules in a closed receptacle 
which is called the ovary, where they 
ripen protected. Such plants are called 
Angiosperms, which means “hidden 
seed.” The cone-bearing plants or ever- 
greens bear these ovules naked, simply 
lying between the scales of the cones, and 
they are called Gymnosperms, which 
means “naked seeds.” 


TABLE FOR DETERMINING OUR COMMON CONE BEARING TREES 


A. Leaves drop off in winter. 
AA. Leaves remain on tree all winter. 


B. Leaves in bundles enclosed in a short sheath at bottom. 


BB. Leaves opposite or in whorls. 
C. Spray flat. 
CC. Spray four sided. 


Larch. 
Pines. 


White cedar, arbor vitae. 
Red cedar. 


BBB. Leaves alternate scattered along the stem. __ " 
C. Leaves flat, winter buds covered with resin looking as if 


varnish had been brushed over them. 


CC. Winter buds not resinous. 
D. Leaves four sided. 
DD. Leaves flat. 


E. Whitish beneath, short, flat, blunt. 


Fir. 
The spruces. 


Hemlock. 


EE. Leaves lighter green underneath,short, pointed. A 


low shrub. 


Yew or ground hemlock. 





This is the third of a series of home Nature Study Lessons for the parents and teachers 
prepared by the Cornell Bureau of Nature Study. Lessons for children of the Chautauqua 
Junior Naturalist clubs will appear each month in Boys and Girls, Ithaca, New York. The fol- 
lowing articles have already appeared in Toe CHAuTAUQuaN: Leaves, October; Seed Distribu- 


tion, November. 
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LARCH IN WINTER 


THE LARCH OR TAMARACK 

The larches are most graceful and beau- 
tiful trees, forming slender pyramids 
often one hundred feet in height. Our 
native species in New York State loves 
the high, cold swamps, and may be found 
in quantities about the margins of our 
Adirondack lakes. It has many, long, 
tough, fibrous roots which especially fit it 
for life in swampy ground. 

The larch spray is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, as the leaves are attached to little 
knobs along the side of a branch. In the 
European larch, which is commonly 
planted as an ornamental tree, there may 
be thirty or forty of the needle-like leaves 
attached to each one of. these knobs, which 
is really a twig shortened to about one- 
eighth of an inch; the spray thus has a 
tufted appearance, each long terminal 
twig looking as if it were decorated with 
fluffy tassels. In the autumn the leaves 
turn a dull, bilious yellow and fall to the 
ground, which is a very unusual perform- 
ance on the part of a cone-bearing tree. 


PINES 
Among all of our tree friends the pines 
are the most companionable, for they are 











RED PINE 


the only ones that habitually condescend 
to conversation. I have several friends 
among the pines, and each has its own 
tone of voice and tells a different story ; 
and one rarely speaks at all; not more 
than three or four times during the year 
do I hear it whisper. Aside from being 
friendly trees, the pines are most inter- 
esting as subjects of study. The arrange- 
ment of their tasseled leaves, and their’ 
mathematically tessellated cones, their 
whorled branches, and the mighty roots 
spreading far on each side, afford inviting 
subjects for study. If we live in a land 
where stump fences abound we have op- 
portunities for studying the great under- 
ground system of these splendid trees. 

We have common in almost every lo- 
cality in New York State two species of 
pines, the white and the pitch-pine. Here 
and there in the forests occurs the red 
pine, and on the sandy soils of Long 
Island grows the Jersey scrub pine. Be- 
sides these we have two European species 
which are commonly planted as orna- 
mental trees; these are the Austrian and 
the Scotch pine. The following table will 
assist you in eeeine which species 
you have at hand: 
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Nature Study 


THREE NATIVE PINES COMMON IN NEW YORK STATE 


A. Leaves five in a bundle. 
AA. Leaves two, rarely three in a bundle. 


B. Cones at or near the tips of the branches. 
BB. Cones borne on the sides of the branches. 


AAA, Leaves three in a bundle. 


White pine. 


Red pine. 
Jersey scrub pine. 
Pitch-pine. 


TWO PINES COMMONLY PLANTED IN PARKS AND GROUNDS 


Leaves two in a bundle, four to six inches long, dark green and 


very stiff. 


Austrian pine 


Leaves two in a bundle, one and one-half to two and one-half in- 


ches long, grayish-green, soft and pliable. 


WHITE PINE 


Showing the cones that ripen this year, and 
those that will ripen next year. 


The White Pine: This is the most grace- 
ful of our pine trees. Its long, fine, 
grayish-green tassels give it most attrac- 
tive foliage. Its long cones differ greatly 
from the cones of the other pines of this 
region in that the cone scales are thin at 
the ends, while in most of the others the 
Cone scales are much thickened at the tips. 
"The “white pine is: also among the most 
valuable of our timber trees: 





Scotch pine. 
The Pitch Pine: This is also quite a 
common tree. Its leaves are shorter 
and also coarser—and it is never so 


} beautiful or so graceful as the white 


pine. It is a hardy tree and will grow 
on rocky and sterile soil. It is the only 
pine that sends forth shoots after it 
has been injured by fire. 

The Jersey Scrub Pine: This is a 
short tree rarely growing higher than 
thirty or forty feet. It has long bran- 
ches, and is in shape a broad pyramid. 
It seems to grow in the most sterile 
soils, and is found on worn lands as 
well as upon the sandy soils of Long 
Island. 

The Red Pine: This is sometimes 
called Norway or Canadian pine. It 
usually grows eighty feet in height and 
has a beautiful straight trunk. The 
foliage is not so dense as on the white 
pine, and wherever the bark has scaled 
off or has been injured, it shows a scar 
of bright, salmon pink. It is some- 
times, but too rarely planted in parks. 

The Austrian Pine: The very 
long, stiff leaves form its chief 
characteristic. It is a handsome tree, 
and much resembles our native 
red pine, except that its leaves are 
more pointed and much less flexible, and 
also larger in diameter. It is hardy in this 
climate, and since it is so generally 
planted in parks and grounds it affords 
a fine opportunity for the study of the 
flowers and the pollenation which occurs 
the last of May or in June. It is a native 
of the mountains of eastern Europe, and 
there very often reaches the height of-one 


“hundred and twenty-five’ feet. 











The Evergreens 














PITCH PINE 


The Scotch Pine: This pine so commonly 
planted has such short leaves that it has 
been miscalled Scotch fir, and many peo- 
ple know it under that name. Its leaves 
scarcely ever exceed two inches in length 
and many of them are not more than an 
inch long. It is one of the most important 
of the timber trees of Europe and Asia. 
In America it rarely lives a half century. 

LESSON ON EVERGREENS 


1. How do evergreen trees grow? 

2. What is “the leader”? 

3. How does each year’s growth affect the 
height of the tree and length of branches? 

4. Do evergreens shed their leaves? When? 

5. Is the vegetation under evergreen trees 
the same as under deciduous trees? Why? 

Take any cone whatever for this lesson. 

6. What is a cone? 

7. What is its shape? 

8. What sort of flower is a young cone? 

9. How many scales are there in a cone? 

10. Show by a sketch the shape of one of 
these scales and its markings. 

11. How are the scales arranged in the cone? 

12. Where are the seeds in the cone? 

13. How are these seeds distributed? 

The Larch or Tamarack. 

14. Describe or figure the cones, giving size, 
color and shape. 

15. Do they grow at the tip or along the 
sides of the branches? 

16. Do they stand up or hang down? 

17. What is the special value of the tam- 
arack wood? 

18. Why is it used for water pipes? 

19. What does Longfellow say about the 
Jarch in Hiawatha? 














WHITE PINE 


20. If you have ever been in a tamarack 
swamp describe it. 

Any Pine in Your Locality. 

21. What is the general shape of the tree, 
and where does it grow? 

22. What is the shape of the cone? 

23. What is the character of the bark? 

24. How long are the needles, and how do 
they compare in length and thickness with any 
other species of pine in your locality? 

25. How many needles grow together in a 
bundle? 

26. Is this bundle enclosed in a little sheath . 
at the base? 

27: Are these bundles grouped in distinct 
tassels; if so, how many constitute a tassel? 

What shade of green is the general 
color of the foliage? 

29. Cut a pine needle in two and look at the 
end with a lens, and note its shape. The white 
pine differs decidedly from the others in this 
particular. 

30. How can you tell this year’s cone from 
last year’s and from next year’s cones? 

31. How old is the cone when it opens and 
scatters its seed? 

32. How many seeds are there under a 
single cone scaie? 

33. How many kinds of flowers does the 
pine tree have and where are they borne? 

34. ‘How is the pollen scattered? 

35. Which is the most important com- 
mercially of our pine trees? 

36. What is the pine wood used for? 

37. What is resin? Of what use is it to the 
tree? To the cone? ‘ 

38. What is the difference between resin 
and rosin? 


[Correspendence, enclosing stamp, regarding 
answers to questions or other features of these 
Nature Study lessons may be addressed_ to 
Editor THe CHAuTAUQUAN, Hyde Park, Chi- 
cago.] 








IN METER 





OUR On a leaf that waits but a breath to crumble 
’ Is written this legend of fair Clairvaux, 
LADY’S How once at the abbey gates stood humble 
TUMBLER A carle more supple than beechen bow, 
And they cloistered him, though to dance and tumble 
Was all the lore he had wit to know. 


He had never a vesper hymn nor matin, 
Pater noster nor credo learned ; 

Ill had the wood-birds taught him Latin, 
But to every wayside cross he turned, 

And Our Lady of Val wore cloth of satin 
Because of the gold his gambols earned. 


So they cloistered him at his heart’s desire, 
Though never a stave could he tone aright. 

With shame and grief was his soul a-fire 
To stand in the solemn candle-light 

Abashed and mute before priest and choir 
And the little lark-voiced acolyte. 


Of penance and vigil he was not chary, 
With bitter rods was his body whipt; 
Yet his heart, like a stag’s, was wild and wary, 
Till at last, one morn, from the Mass he slipt 
And hied him down to a shrine of Mary 
Deep in the dusk of the pillared crypt. 


“Ah, beauteous Lady,” he cried, imploring 

The image whose face in the gloom was wan, 
“Let me work what I may for thine adoring, 

Though less than the least of thy clergeons can, 
But here thou art lonely, while chants are soaring 

In the church above; and a dancing-man 


Might do thee disport.” Then he girt him neatly 
And vaulted before her the vault of Champagne. 
On his head and hands he tumbled featly, 
Did the Arragon twirl and the leap of Lorraine, 
Till the Queen of Heaven’s dim lips smiled sweetly 
As she watched his joyance of toil and pain. 


Ay, even so long as the High Mass lasted 
He plied his art in that darksome place, 

And never again he scourged nor fasted 
His eager body whose lissome grace 

Cheered Our Lady till years had wasted 
The dancer’s force, and he drooped apace. 


And once, when the buds were bright on the larches 
And the young wind whispered of violets, 
He came like a wounded knight who marches 
To the tomb of Christ. With striving and sweats 
He made there under those sombre arches 
The Roman spring and the vault of Metz. 


Then he could no more and, with hand uplifted, 
Saluted Our Lady and fell to earth, 
Where the monks discovered his corse all drifted 
Over with blooms of celestial birth. 
For when human worship at last. is sifted, 
Our best is labor and love and mirth. 
—Katharine Lee Bates. 
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A PRAYER 
TO THE 
UNKNOWN 
GOD 


MORE 


TO- 
MORROW 


Power that I cannot name! Thou, Father, God! 

For such I called Thee in my early prayer, 

Not knowing Thou did’st dwell upon the air, 
And make Thy resting-place within the sod,— 
O Thou, Unknown! Being of star and clod, 

Blazing Thy trackless way in comet’s glare; 
Seen in the dew-drop on a morning fair, 
When Nature smiles forgetful of Thy rod— 
To Thee I pray! To Thee breathe soft and low, 

The old full words of faith and hope; nor deem 
That Thou art such as cannot. know 

My hungry need. To me Thy face doth seem,— 
Not like the heavens stern, and stamped with woe, 

But tender like the Christ of childhood’s dream. 

—Artemas Jean Haynes. 


More ships there are that sail the ocean wide 
Than now thou thinkest or can’st realize. 

Who knows when some swift turning of the tide 
May bring to thee, the one that bears a prize? 


More loyal human hearts there are I wot 
In this old world than we can e’er divine. 
How many of those hearts thou knowest not, 
May beat in loving sympathy with thine. 


More isles are sleeping in the-far off sea 
Than have been seen,—than men have trodden yet. 
In life more beauties are awaiting thee 
Than thus far in the journey thou hast met. 
—J. Leroy Stockton. 


Today white clouds, like lobes of canvas swelling, 
Hang in the blue. 
Light, pendant greenery 
Sways in a happy languor. Music swelling 
From feathered throats. All Summer’s scenery 
Is born anew. 
Youth sings within us, ne’er one thought of sorrow; 
All hope, all joy, lives in that word, “Tomorrow.” 


Men grown, we man the battle-line of life, 
Conscripts of fate. 
Some weed of bitterness 
Invests the best of us, a growth of strife. 
Gay costumes fade; arms seem to glitter less 
To us of late. 
Each day we hear the cry of mankind’s sorrow; 
No further meaning holds the coming morrow. 


Old, old we are; yet—strange!—with age comes peace, 
A calm repose. 
Nature gives eagerly, 
As she gave long ago, of her increase; 
Nay, generous always she; we meagerly 
Picked, culled and chose. 
Now comes again the old, the lost Ideal; 
Tomorrow,—ah, tomorrow makes it real! 
—I1. Arthur Powell. 
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Modern European Idealists 





CHARLES WAGNER 


Charles Wagner, the French idealist, is the pastor of a “liberal” Protestant church in Paris, 
but is best known to the American public through his writings and his lectures delivered 
in the United States during the present year. In many respects he is a remarkable man. With 
his little flock almost lost in the midst of French Catholicism and Freethinking, this pastor 
has asserted himself as few others with the some opportunities, and has made his influence 
felt by all classes. 

Could Charles Wagner wield the brush, he would be a-wonderful artist. With a master 
grasp of the beiuties of nature, of character, of existence, his practiced eye sees their har- 
monies, and with deft hand he blends the colors, and presents to the gaze a finished sketch— 
of simplicity. He protests against greed, against covetousness, against jealousy—all those 
petty cavilings that make men mean and contemptible. He stands a champion of fraternity— 
with its responsibilities. Amid the clatter of the military and the bustle of commercialistic en- 
deavor his counsel is refreshing—it suggests a larger life. 

His philosophy holds that Good is independent of Creed—the former is an end; the latter 
but a means. Differences in belief are no barrier to codperation in Utilitarianism. Protesting 
against the modern artificiality and speciousness of living, he holds up, as a standard, the com- 
mon and simple charms of nature and of sincerity. His philosophy has been likened to 
that of Emerson. 

Among the books of Charles Wagner, the best known are “Jeunesse,” and “La Vie Sim- 
ple.” Others of his works are: “L’Evangile et la Vie,” “Sois un Homme,” “L’Ame des 
Choses,” “Le Long du Chemin,” and “L’Amie.” 
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Modern European I[dealists 





MR. AND MRS. BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


Contemporary of Wergeland, Lie and Ibsen, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson has been identified with 
some of the highest utilitarian movements of Norway. Born in 1832, he stands today, as in 
his prime, the virile exponent of simplicity, purity and equality. Son of a minister of th: 
state church—reared in an atmosphere of creed—he has broken away and stands at the head 
of those who espouse liberty of conscience and the abolition of an established religion. 

Educated in three of the great universities of Europe—Christiana, Upsala, Copenhagen— 
his scholarship is ripe. He draws his inspiration from the sagas, from real history, from 
modern social life. A student of human nature and a politician inthe higher sense, he sees practical 
possibilities, which give to his writings an authoritative tone. Iitensely patriotic, his love for the 
fatherland throbs, and his “nation spirit” becomes contagious. He has contributed one of Nor- 
way’s most popular national songs: “Yes, we love this land”— he title alone betokening his spirit 
of gentleness and simplicity. Yet, withal, he does not allow his patriotism to obscure his ideal 
of universal world peace—a hope which he believes will some day be fulfilled. 

Although Bjérnson has traveled much—on one occasion (1880-1) making a lecture tour in 
the United States—he is domestic in his tastes, and finds his greatest enjoyment in his rural 
home—Aulestad—with his devoted helpmate. With her he realizes his ideals of true womanhood 
—to him almos a cult, holding that the same moral standards apply to man and woman alike. 

Among the most important of his writings are: “Synnéve Solbakken,” “Arne,” “A Happy 
Boy,” “The Bridal March,” “The Fisher Lass,” “Captain Mansana,” “Magnhild,” “The Heri- 
tage of the Kurts,” “A Gauntlet,” “Pastor Sang,” “Paul Lange,” _Laboremus,” - and -‘his_-two 
tendens novels: “In God’s Way,” and “Flags are Flying in the Town.” _ eg 
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How a _ ‘*‘Jingo” Word Was Converted 
By John Coleman Adams 


the days when the art’ of. fortifica- ; 


. was a word invented away:back in 


tion was in its infancy. It had its 
origin in German forests, and at the per- 
iod when our Teutonic ancestors were 
learning how to protect their villages 
from hostile attacks, in the simplest and 
most primitive way, by the building of 
palisades around them. These defenses 
were made by setting great stakes on end, 
planting them firmly in the ground, 
ranging them close to one another, and 
sometimes sharpening their tops. In 
days when the only missiles were stones, 
and clubs, and arrows and javelins, such 
a wall, though we should call it hardly 
more than a fence, was a really admirable 
fortification; and no doubt its inventor 
and its builders were regarded as great 
military engineers. It was necessary, too, 
for the village of a clan or a tribe, at that 
stage of civilization was constantly .in 
danger of being raided, plundered, and 
burned by hostile clans ; and to be without 
a wall was to be at the mercy of every 
prowling invader. 

Now the naming of such a fortification 
was the simplest thing in the world. It 
was made of the trunks or boles of trees, 
It was, therefore, according. to the simple 
iaws of naming which prevailed among 
the German people, a tree-work, a bole 
work; that is to recall the exact form, a 
“boll-werk.” That was its primitive 
name. Its date is fixed at the stage in 
development in the arts of life when our 
ancestors were able to build these log- 
forts. Its geographical place is attested 
by the fact that in German or in Dutch, 
in Danish, Swedish, and even Icelandic, 
we find the word in almost identical form. 
It is plain of course, that this is our word 
bulwark. The original bulwark was a 
wooden fortification, for the protection of 
the village of a people who fought with 
the simple missiles which their crude arts 
could fashion. The word commemorates 
a period when war was the common state 
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of society and a bulwark or a wall was as 
necessary a part of the town. equipment 
as a street railway today. The “wood- 
works” of the carly German town were as 
essential fo its existence as the “water- 
works” are to the nineteenth century city. 

But the arts of war are constantly de- 
veloping. There is no such thing as a 
halt in the progress of the devices for at- 
tack and defense. The centuries go by, 
and we find men improving their weap- 
ons, inventing ways of battering down 
the walls of the towns they are besieging, 
of hurling leaden missiles against them, 
of crushing them with battering rams, of 
setting them on fire, of scaling them with 
ladders. So the old log-work, the breast- 
work of trees, must be abandoned for 
something more solid and durable. The 
wooden palisade gives place to a wall of 
stone. The mason takes the place of the 
carpenter, and the fortifications become 
more impregnable. But the ancient name 
sticks. It is harder to change the term 
than it is to change the thing it describes. 
We have abandoned the feather, or quill, 
with which men used to write ; put the old 
word “penna,” a feather, is still applied 
to the bit of steel or gold which has taken 
its place. The Englishman still rides in 
a coach on his railway, preserving the 
name of the vehicle once drawn by horses 
on the highways. Therefore long after 
the “bulwark” ceased to be a “boll-werk,” 
the old name was applied to the stone 
rampart which has taken its place. 

But though the old word persisted, it 
was nevertheless a modified form which 
lived, at least in our region. The old 
word crossed the Rhine, and passed cur- 
rent among the Gallic tribes and nations, 
the Galli, the Belge, the Keltz. On 
their lips it took a softened form; the 
“boll-werk” became the “boulevert,” and 
probably ceased to mean anything but the 
great city wall, the broad stone rampart 
with its. massive towers, its heavy gates, 
its moats and its drawbridges. The old 
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forest origin faded out of the word. But 
it still stood for the defense of the town, 
still called up the thought of war and its 
dangers, the assault, the siege, the sack, 
or the sortie. The “boulevert” was still 
the witness to frequent feuds, the jeal- 
ousies of neighboring peoples, the inter- 
ruption of trade and tillage by the rally- 
ing of the men-at-arms, and the expedi- 
tions to settle with sword and lance the 


quarrel of some count, or earl, or king. 
Again the years elapse, and the “boul- 


evert” undergoes another transformation. 
The city or town has in many cases grown 
beyond its limits, and it falls within the 
boundaries it is supposed to defend. 
But there is little peril to those quarters 
which are without the protection of the 
“bulwark” or the “boulevert.” For the 
sounds of war are seldom heard around 
the town. It has grown to be the rarest 
of occurrences for its business to be inter- 
rupted by the confusion and the violence 
of conflict. That which was once a per- 
manent condition of affairs has now be- 
come so infrequent as to be abnormal ; 
and as war was once normal now peace 
is the rule and war the exception. 
Following the development of this new 
and more pacific tendency in social life, 
the “boulevert” has fallen into neglect. It 
has ceased to be the scene of the soldiers’ 
drill and the sentry’s patrol. It no longer 
bristles with cannon. It is a walk, a 
promenade, the strolling place of children, 
the recreation ground of the citizens. 
Such a change has come to the old 
walls of Chester and York, in England. 
The fortifications of the Middle Ages 
are useless now. It is hundreds of years 
since these cities have known the scourge 
of war, or needed the shelter of these 
moated ramparts. The “boulevert” is no 
more than a public walk, where the peace- 
ful people, innocent of the warlike spirit 
and free from war’s alarms, amuse their 
leisure and take their harmless exercise. 
Indeed in more than one city the wall 
has been leveled, and in its place, on the 
foundations which once upheld these 
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grim defences from attack, there has been 
laid out a broad roadway, an attractive 
avenue. The old relic of warlike times is 
gone, and its place is held by the road, 
the highway, which is the witness to the 
quiet life, the habitual peace of the com- 
munity. But the old name endures. It 
has totally lost its original meaning. The 
“boll-werk” is no longer a “bulwark.” 
The “boulevert” is nothing but a broad 
avenue with never a sign of wall, or 


tower, or portcullis, or gate. But still the 
name persists. The roadway is called the 


“boulevard.” The “log-work” is con- 
verted into a “stone-work,’—macadam, 
asphalt, granite block, or cobblestone. 
But the transformed, the leveled rampart, 
still carries the old name. A boulevard is 
the peaceful descendant and successor of 
the warlike “boll-werk.” 

Thus the one word is the link which 
binds together the age of war and the age 
of peace, the palisades of the German for- 
est and the brilliant avenues of Paris and 
Vienna and New York. One word bears 
witness in its own transformations and 
evolutions, to the decline of war, the pre- 
valence of peace. The same great ten- 
dency, as irresistible as it is deliberate, and 
slow and leisurely in its progress, which is 
beating the spears of the nations into 
pruning-hooks and its swords into 
ploughshares, has leveled the ramparts of 
walled towns into the pleasure roads of 
a peaceful populace. 

Nor is this all. The change in the 
meaning of the word is complete. The 
secondary meaning is the exact opposite 
of the original. A bulwark is a wall; and 
a wall stands for separation, isolation, 
holds people apart, is a divider of men 
and communities. It stands for perpetual 
jealousies, feuds, conflicts, wars. But a 
boulevard is a road ; and a road is a means 
of communication, stands for intercourse, 
acquaintance, understanding, alliance. 
union, peace and good will. A wall is 
the proper sign of barbarism ; a road is the 
symbol of civilization. The old bulwark 
is the emblem of a period in social evolu- 
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tion when men lived in comparative isola- 
tion with all the attendant jealousies and 
feuds of such an estate. The new boule- 
vard is the emblem of an epoch of free 
intercourse, better understanding, closer 
unity and freer commerce, the federation 
of states, the arbitration of difficulties, the 
reign of peace. This one word, in its his- 
tory and evolution in form and meaning 
epitomizes the greatest movement of 
social progress, the advance from a state 


Failures of the Great 


of universal warfare to one in which 
peace, if not invariable is at least normal. 
The softening of the syllables of the 
significant word, are typical of that ameli- 
oration of society of which Longfellow 
sings in “The Arsenal at Springfield.” 
“Down the dark future thro’ long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 
cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn sweet vibrations 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say 
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‘Peace’. 


Failures of the Great 
By Austin Bierbower 


ANY great men, like D’Israeli, 
M started as failures. The people 
laughed at them, and, while we 

now, since they have succeeded, think that 
their early associates could not appreciate 
them, they may have deserved nothing but 
the ridicule which they got. They were 
real failures then, as they have been real 
successes since. There was nothing in their 
first steps like that which distinguished 
them in their later career, and what there 
was deserved only indifference. We 
should not judge too harshly, therefore, 
the people who did not recognize their 
genius. There was no genius then to rec- 
ognize. Not everything done by one who 
afterwards becomes great is great. The 
first acts of great men are generally small. 
Their greatness does not come till late, 
and it does not usually give any hint of 
itself from the first. Many a man remains 
small, not only in reputation but in con- 
duct, through the first half of his career. 
Greatness comes after many efforts, and 
grows in the efforts as well as in the re- 
sults. It is usually an accumulation—a lot 
of little things that all together make one 
greatness, but in each individual act not 
very important. Not everything that a 
great man does is great, even when he is 
at his greatest. Great men’s deeds are 
mostly small, and their first ones all small. 
Only rarely is found a precocious genius, 


and he is usually an ephemeral one. The 
greatness that lasts is of long growth, and 
is rarely recognized till mature. While 
talent may show itself early it seldom ap- 
pears very strong or very useful until it 
has passed through much of its career. 

D’Israeli’s first speech in Parliament, 
for which he was laughed down, was a 
poor speech, and merited little more than 
laughter. Those who ridiculed it were, 
therefore, excusable. It was not their fault 
that they saw nothing in it to commend ; 
there was nothing to commend. D'Israeli 
commenced badly, and the worthlessness 
of his effort was taken at its fair value. 
He did better afterwards, when he was 
again appreciated at his true value, and 
this time highly. His littleness had been 
ridiculed, his greatness was now admired. 
The two sides of his character were ap- 
preciated with equal justness. Men have 
no right to complain if they are not re- 
cognized before they do anything worth 
recognition. It is nobody’s fault that 
genius suffers long while earning a posi- 


‘tion in life. It can come up to prominence 


only through mediocrity, and one must 
work his way pretty far up before he can 
be very high; and the low point from 
which he starts, and the low stages 
through which he passes, have no interest 
for the people, at least not till he has 


passed them. 

















LIMITED COOPERATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

Why is the scope of codperation so lim- 
ited in America? Dr. Charles R. Hender- 
son says: “Our economical conditions 
have been very different from those of 
the old country. Until within the last ten 
years every man had a chance of escaping 
from the wage status to ownership of 
cheap government land, if he chose to do 
so. . . . A permanent residence in a 
city or manufacturing town was not 
thought of as necessary. Wages were 
higher than in other countries and the 
necessity of small economies was not ser- 
iously felt. It was more convenient to be 
served by. retail dealers and pay for the 
luxury.” 

There is the American department store 
with its “bargain days” and “installment 
payments”; the deceptive allurements of 
“five and ten-cent stores”; the seeming 
smallness of the long awaited profits 
which are not nearly so tangible as “trad- 
ing stamps,” whatever their actual com- 
parative value. To these causes may be 
added the nomadism common among 
large groups of American workingmen. 
It is suggested also that we lack that “ele- 
ment of spiritual and prophetic ambition” 
which is found in the English move- 
ment, partly due it may be to a reac- 
tion from the enforced rules of the labor 
union. 

But as Dr. Henderson says in “The 
Social Spirit in America”: “The prin- 
ciple is not generally understood and ap- 
preciated in the United States. There is 
confusion of thought in respect to the ob- 
jects, principles and methods of real 
workingmen’s codperation. The idea has 
been made so popular by the English suc- 
cess that the title has been appropriated 


by various promoters of schemes for profit. 
More legitimate, yet still misleading, is 
the use of the term by all kinds of joint 
stock companies in which the members 
invest capital and draw dividends in pro- 
portion to capital invested. There is no 
objection to this method of investment. 
For a long time it will be one of the best 
ways for wage-earners to improve their 
conditions. But this is not codperation 
in the proper sense. In all these plans 
the gain goes to capital and the control is 
in few hands. This is a business method 
but not a workingman’s ideal.” 

However, the growing social spirit in 
America makes organized cooperation in- 
creasingly possible, and the marked suc- 
cess of rural codperation will doubtless 
lead to extension in other directions. 

“Is the codperative movement grow- 
ing?” “As steady as clock-work,” re- 
plied Mr. N. O. Nelson, the well-known 
manufacturer and social leader, who is 
an executive committee-man of the Inter- 
national Codperative Alliance, with head- 
quarters in London. 

During the Codperative Congress held 
at St. Louis, the past summer, Mr. Nelson 
was appointed member of a committee to 
locate the codperative enterprises existing 
in America and to endeavor to bring about 
some form of alliance either nationally. or 
by states. The address of any codperative 
interest is much desired by Mr. Nelson, 
who is also quite willing to answer ques- 
tions, either theoretical or practical. 

The fruit growers’ association of Cal- 
ifornia, the grain shippers of Iowa and 
Kansas, and the creameries of Minne- 
sota and other states, afford illustrations 
of codperative achievement in this coun- 
try. Minnesota alone contains six hun- 
dred codperative creameries. 
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AMERICAN COOPERATIVE TELEPHONE EX- 
PERIMENT 


The company was organized on this 
basis: A capitalization of $5,000 divided 
into 100 shares, each representing the cost 
of installation of a single telephone 
($50) ; each stockholder to be permitted 
to hold one share of stock for each tele- 
phone rented by him, and no more ; own- 
ership of the stock to be absolutely con- 
fined to renters of telephones. The rates, 
less dividends, in time made the cost 
$1.50 a month for businss service, and 
25 cents a month for residences. 

Such is the brief history of the Grand 
Radids, Wisconsin, experiment. It proves 
if it proves anything, that the citizenship 
of the average American town can be 
trusted to deal intelligently and economi- 
cally with public utilities. The people’s 
business can be safely given over to the 
people, rather than left to a private cor- 
poration whose sole aim is exploitation. 
The lesson of the Grand Rapids experi- 
ence was not unheeded by neighboring 
cities. Similar codperative telephone 
systems have been organized in the other 
Wisconsin Valley cities of Wausau, Mer- 
rill, and Marshfield, all of which were 
formerly profitable territory for the oper- 
ations of the same monopoly that dictated 
terms to Grand Rapids. In this little 
group of Wisconsin Valley towns, an ag- 
gregate population of from 30,000 to 40,- 
000 is now served by codperative tele- 
phone exchanges. A very notice- 
able result of the success attending the 
Grand Rapids enterprise was the stimulus 
to other undertakings of the kind. A 
codperative electric light and power com- 
pany was formed on similar lines, the 
capital stock being fixed at $40,000, 
divided into shares of $10 each, sold only 
to renters of the service, one share for 
every rental unit of $2.50 a year. This 
company, besides supplying light to the 
city and to private houses, offers to fur- 
nish power to small manufacturing con- 
cerns.— Review of Reviews, Feb., 1902. 
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EXAMPLES OF EUROPEAN COOPERATION 

Great Britain leads in productive and 
distributive codperation, and in the 
strength and perfection of her codperative 
organization. Germany leads in codpera- 
tive banking, her 12,083 people’s banks 
doing a business of $850,000,000 or $900,- 
000,000 a year. The United States stands 
next in codperative credit institutions, 
with 5,302 loan associations having over 
1,500,000 members, and $330,000,000 of 


‘business, and we lead the world in codp- 


erative insurance, with 3,800 associations, 
more than 8,000,000 members, $100,000,- 
ooo of premium receipts in 1901, and 
$13,000,000,000 of insurance outstanding 
at the end of the year. 


Out of nearly 2,500 associations in the 
United Kingdom, 1,604 report $400,000,- 
000 of trade, wholesale, retail and pro- 
ductive, with $45,000,000 of profit last 
year. The total membership is about 
2,000,000, representing something like 
8,000,000 of people, or nearly one-fifth of 
the total population. The big military 
store in London has 100,000 customers, 
the manager told me. But the largest of 
the thoroughly codperative societies is 
that of Leeds, with about half that many 
members. It does a business of $7,330,- 
000 a year with $1,165,000 profit, and 
pays back a fifteen per cent dividend on 
purchases. Some societies pay twenty 
per cent, and a few twenty-five and even 
thirty per cent, but five to fifteen per cent 
is the rule, and the average is about eleven 
per cent. The Scottish Wholesale So- 
ciety does a business of $20,000,000 a 
year, and the sales of the English Whole- 
sale amount to $80,000,000. About $20,- 
000,000 worth of the goods thus sold are 
manufactured by the Wholesale - So- 
cieties. The English Wholesale. manu- 
factures boots and shoes, saddlery, woolen 
cloth, flannel, undergarments, corsets, 
shirts, clothing, brushes, bedding, furni- 
ture, crockery, soap, candles, butter, 
bacon, lard, flour, corn-meal, bread, 
cakes, candies, cocoa, chocolate, etc., does 
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upholstery, printing, binding, lithography, 
building, raises fruit on its own farm, and 
imports goods from foreign countries in 
its own fleet of steamships. It pays more 
than union wages and adopts eight hours 
as the standard day’s work, but does not 
give the workers a share in the profits 
as the Scottish Wholesale does. 


The codperators of Kettering number 
over 4,000 altogether out of a population 
of 25,000, so that probably over ‘fifty per 
cent of the people are cooperative. Rugby 
is still stronger, and. there ..are : some 
smaller places, like Desborough, ‘which 
are practically all codperators. The work- 
ingmen of England are learning: ‘to’ “co- 
talk less and co-work more.” ; 

Denmark’s codperative cteameries han- 
dle four-fifths of the milk produced: in 
the country and make $35,000,000 worth 
of butter a year. 

One of the best store societies is that of 
Basle, in Switzerland. Its membership 
has grown in five years from 14,000 to 
22,000, or nearly eighty per cent. It has 
about seventy stores, forty of them pro- 
vision stores, and eighteen butcher shops. 

The cooperative association of masons 
in Milan has been employed by the city 
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to do work in connection with the famous 
Monumental Cemetery, which surpasses 
all other cemeteries in the beauty of its 
sculptured monuments, and the fidelity 
and exactitude of the codperative work- 
men leaves nothing to be desired. They 
have done $1,300,000 worth of work for 
the municipality.— From “Codéperative 
Undertakings in Europe and America,” by 
Frank Parsons, in The Arena, August, 
1903. 
= 


IN DENMARK, IRELAND, HOLLAND, AND 
GERMANY 


Agricultural codperation in Denmark 
has been revolutionary in its effects upon 
the welfare of the rural sections. The 
creameries, pork packing and egg ship- 
ping interests, by raising the quality and 
establishing. standards, have led to in- 
creasing exports three to ten times what 
they were fifteen years ago. 

The Irish movement although barely 
three years old, is of great promise, and 
is peculiarly significant because of the 
lack of cohesion among the people and 
other extreme difficulties in this ill- 
starred land: But the enthusiasm, in- 
telligence and influence of the leaders with 
their careful study of the Danish move- 
ment warrant much faith in the outcome. 

The people’s country banks, of which 
Holland and Germany each contain some 
thousands, have been surprisingly suc- 
cessful in view of their making loans 
upon personal security only and at an ad- 
vance of but one or two per cent over the 
rate paid to depositors. In “The Best 
Methods of Organizatir n for Agricultural 
Coéperation and Credit” will be found 
some surprising statements about the suc- 
cess of these “banks” which are charac- 
terized by local, unpaid administration ; 
no dividends ; profits going to the reserve ; 
small shares with unlimited liabilities ; 
loans granted for long periods; and no 
favors from the state or individuals, save 
in the rarest cases when limited outside 
aid may be granted only at the start. 
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COOPERATIVE BANKING IN IRELAND 


Mr. Horace Plunkett has popularized 
in Ireland the system of Codperative 
Banking, which has been found useful for 
more than a quarter of a century in Italy, 





ITALY 


COOPERATIVE DRUG STORE, MILAN, 


and for more than half a century in Ger- 
many. There are about forty Agricul- 
tural Credit Banks now doing business in 
Ireland. No one has described Codpera- 
tive Credit better than Mr. Plunkett him- 
self. He calls it, “A system by which the 
very poorest communities can create a 
credit for themselves, based entirely upon 
the honesty and industry of their mem- 
bers.” Money is at the base of every com- 
mercial undertaking. In a codperative 
Banking Corporation, time after time, a 
few poor men have united to form the 
nucleus of a society. They have very 
carefully chosen, to add to their number, 
certain other steady workers and honest 
men. They have next pledged their 
joint and unlimited credit to any person, 
or any bank, ready to lend them a sum of 
money. They have used that money 
solely to lend it out among themselves. 
The loans were always made subject to 
one condition, namely, that the borrower 
should satisfy his fellow-members that 
he was asking for a sum for the purpose 
of employing it in some specified, and ap- 
proved, industrial undertaking ; and that, 
in all human probability, he will be able 
to repay the money at a given date, out 
of the results of his enterprise——From 
“Codperative Credit,” by E. M. Lynch, in 
The Catholic World, August, 1902, 
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REASONS FOR GROWTH OF COOPERATION 


Merely the headings can be given of 
Prof. Frank Parson’s summary of causes 
for the remarkable growth of codperation 
in Europe. The full outline as given in 


the Arena, July, 1903, should be read by 
those interested. 


1. “Codperation means union in place of con- 

flict, harmony instead of antagonism. Buyer 
and seller are no longer opposed. 
. “Codperation means the diffusion of 
wealth. In the first place profits are widely 
distributed among consumers and makers. In 
the second place wages are higher and salaries 
lower than in competitive business in the same 
locality. 

3. “Codperation means the diffusion of 
power. It destroys industrial mastery and pri- 
vate monopoly. 

4. “It offers a solution of the problem of the 
trust. The evils of the trust arise from the 
concentration of wealth and power. 

5. “Codperation secures safety. Wherever 
the codperators are thoroughly organized the 
store is sure of its custom and the codpera- 
tive manufacturer is sure of his market. 

6. “It aids the adjustment of supply and 
demand. The chaotic production of competi- 
tive industry with its alternate gluts and fam- 
ines has no place in the codperative world. 

7. “It stimulates industry. The competitive 
system devitalizes the very nerve of energy by 
denying the makers any share in the profits of 
control. ; 

8. “It creates power not only by stimulating 
industry but through organization and educa- 
tion developing a public sentiment that tends 
to eliminate elements of individual and social 
waste. 


9. “It favors economy. This results from 
the stimulation of industry; the better payment 
of labor, the moderate cost of management 
and the stoppage of the* wastes of conflict. 
Cooperative industry is not like the milk ‘busi- 
ness, with a dozen competing carts following 
each other through the same streets every 
morning, but like the postal service that maps 
out the whole city and gives each part its fair 
proportion with no duplication. : 

to. “Codperation favors good quality, puite 
food, honest work and reliable goods. 

11. “It favors temperance. - Intemperance 
diminishes the profits of all concerned, and 
public sentiment among codperators will ndét 
tolerate it. 

12. “It improves the condition of labor— 
higher wages, shorter ‘hours, more light ‘and 
air, better sanitation, purer food, more care 
for safety of buildings,’ elevators, machinery, 
etc., dignity of partnership, uplift of responsi- 
bility and hope. ; ‘ 

13. “Codperation helps. the trade-unions. 
John Burns told me that the codperative so- 
cieties were a source of great strength in time 
of strike. 

14. “It develops a nobler manhood and a 
higher type of character, Industry, energy, 
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sobriety, self-respect, self-reliance, intelligence, 
sympathy and public spirit are all favored by 
coGperation. 


15. “Codperation favors good government. 

16. “Codperation places man above the dol- 
lar, and lifts our whole civilization to a 
higher plane.” 

The article on Codperation in John- 
son’s Universal Cyclopedia outlines some 
of the disadvantages and sources of 
weakness. E. W. Lynch in the Catholic 
World gives some arguments pro and con 
in colloquial form. 


= 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT AWARDS AT ST. 
LOUIS j 


In the department of Social Economy 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the 
jury for civic improvement exhibits 
awarded thirteen grand prizes—two 
United States, one France, ten Germany ; 
thirty-seven gold medals — nineteen 
United States, two France, one Mexico, 
thirteen Germany, two Great Britain; 
eighteen silver medals—ten United 
States, one Belgium, two France, four 
Germany, one Great Britain; and ten 
bronze medals—four United States, one 
Brazil, three Germany, two France. 

Dr. Wilms, Oberbiirgermeister of 
Posen, Germany, was chairman of the 
jury; Dr. Frank L. McVey of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, vice chairman ; Mrs. 
Conde Hamlin, St. Paul, secretary. Dr. 
Albert, assistant German Commissioner ; 
M. Cante of France; Mrs. E. P. Turner 
of Texas, appointed by Board of Lady 
Managers, and E. G. Routzahn, Bureau 
of Civic Codperation, Chicago, were 
other members. Their examination cov- 
ered exhibits classified under city organi- 
zation, protection to life and property, pub- 
lic service industries, streets and sewers, 
parks, baths, recreation, city beautifica- 
tion, etc. 

The exhibits were found in the model 
street, Liberal Arts Building, Education 
and Social Economy Building, United 
States Government Building, Transpor- 
tation Building, and various foreign gov- 
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ernment buildings. Most notable were 
the exhibits of the street cleaning depart- 
ment of New York City, the combined 
exhibit of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
the complete exhibits of German cities, 
Berlin, Cologne, Dresden, Frankfurt-on- 
Main, Stuttgart and others. Among spe- 
cial exhibits were those from Hanover, 
Munich, Magdeburg, Breslau, Paris, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester and Nice. From 
American cities exhibits included Boston, 
San Francisco, Kansas City and Cleve- 
land. 

The educational value of this wealth 
of material was hampered by being scat- 
tered in so many sections and _ build- 
ings and it is pertinently urged that such 
an auspicious beginning points the way to 
a great Municipal Exposition hereafter. 


— 


CLEVER CARD FROM KALAMAZOO 


PLEASE! The Women’s Civic Improve- 
ment League has undertaken to keep Main 
Street clean. We ask YOU to help us, 
Please do not throw anything—paper, fruit 
skins or other litter,—in the street; put it in 
the waste paper can at the corner. And, Gen- 
tlemen, please do sot spit on the sidewalk, or 
in the gratings, or anywhere but in the gutter. 

Now, please don’t throw this in the street ! 


1 


TOPICS IN THE MAGAZINES 
Boston’s Municipal Gymnasiums. William R. 


Woodbury. The Commons, October. 

Social Tendencies of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Graham Taylor. The Commons, 
October. 


A New Departure in Summer Outing. Ben- 
jamin Clarke Marsh. Charities, Sept. 24. 

A Constructive Social Program for the Av- 
—_ Community. Joseph Lee. Charities, 

ict. &. 

Vacant Lot Gardens vs. Vagrancy. R. F. 
Powell, Charities, Oct. 1. 

Self-Government and “The Bunch” (Exper- 
iment in Handling Unruly and Delinquent 
Boys). Frederick A. King. Charities, Oct. 1. 

The Reasons for Manual Training. Walter 
J. Kenyon. Education, October. 

The Awakening of Agriculture. Wilhelm 
Miller. Country Life in America, November. 

Flowers for the Autumn. Thomas McAdam. 
Country Life in America, November. 

Physical Environment and Its Effect on 
Employees. Edwin L. Shuey. The Book- 
keeper and Business Man’s Magazine, October. 

A New Occupation: The Welfare Manager. 
Lillie Hamilton French. Century, November. 

School Garden in Most Crowded Section of 
New York. New York School Journal, Oct, 


29. 
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FROM THE .FIELD 


“Civic Day” at the St. Louis Exposition, Oc- 
tober 6, arranged by the National Municipal 
League, the League of American Municipali- 
ties, and the American Civic Association, was 
Successfully observed. Morning and afernoon 
sessions in the Town Hall on the Model Street 
were well attended. Besides papers on the 
work of various societies the civic problem 
was discussed in papers from the legal, admin- 
istrative, civil service, improvement, political 
and sociological points of view. 

The Park Department of the American 
Civic Association has issued Bulletin Number 
I, containing forty-nine news items of special 
interest to all persons interested in the sub- 
jects of parks. Mr. G. A. Parker, of Hartford, 
Conn., vice president of the department, takes 
this practical means of answering inquiries and 
supplying information. 

Leaflets dealing with the subject of Nuisances 
and Children’s Gardens are being issued by 
the American Civic Association, Philadelphia. 
The former covers the question of what con- 
stitutes a nuisance, and suggests how to secure 
abatement of the same. The latter brings the 
Children’s Garden movement down to date. 
Both leaflets have bibliographies. . 


The Miner's Magazine reports that nearly 
$20,000 is available for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a codperative store in Denver. The 
labor unions will launch this enterprise as a 
counter move against the Citizens’ Alliance. 
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The announcement of the First International 
Codperative Congress held in London in 1895 
contained the following suggestive statement: 
“The peaceful industrial movement known as 
codperation, has taken such various develop- 
ments in different countries that very few are 
aware how completely it has proved the power 
of our working people to effect their own in- 
dustrial emancipation in every department of 
life. The 1,500 codperative stores of Great 
Britain with their million and a quarter 
members are well known, but the success of the 
120 British co-partnership workshops is 
scarcely yet recognized by the public, and 
even codperators have little actual knowledge 
of the numerous people’s banks of Germany, 
Austria and Italy; the great codperative work- 
shops of France; the combined system of con- 
tracting by self-employing laborers of Italy; 
the art manufacturers; the farmers’ syndicates ; 
the associated workmen’s dwellings; the ar- 
rangements for mutual recreation, instruction 
and self-help of every kind which exist in 
various countries.” 


“There are two recognized forms of codpera- 
tive association—associations of consumers 
intent on securing low price and good quality, 
in articles of common use by eliminating the 
profit of the trader and the manufacturer, 
and associations of producers anxious to obtain 
the full value of their iabor by absorbing the 
profit of the employer.”—Beatrice Potter Webb 
in “The Coéperative Movement.” 


CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 
COOPERATION 


These “programs” are intended not merely 
to promote suggestive outlines for meetings 
but also to serve as reading lists for indi- 
vidual and library use. As a rule only “in 
print” and fairly accessible publications are 
mentioned. 

Roll-Call: Report some fact or significant 
figure gleaned from reading about codpera- 
tion. At a previous meeting endeavor to 
have every member accept one of the refer- 
ences below for personal reading. 

Correlation: Appoint some person to out- 
line briefly the inter-relation of the civic 
topics in the December CHAUTAUQUAN 
Coéperative Industries, Social Progress in 
Europe, Survey of Civic Betterment, High- 
ways and Byways, etc. 

Summary: Epitomize article, Codperative In- 
dustries, by Mary R. Cranston, in THE 
CHauTauguan for December. (See also 
Codperative Business, La Maison du Peuple, 
by same author in October CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

Definitions: Use dictionary and other hooks 
to secure clear and accurate statements about 
“codperation,” “profit sharing,” “industrial 
or labor copartnership.” “Rochdale system,” 
“codperator” and similar terms. 

Biographical Study: “Robert Owen.” See 
Codperative Movement in Great Britain, 


Beatrice Potter-Webb; Codperative Produc- 
tion, Benjamin Jones. 

Book Reviews: Codperative Movement of To- 
day, G. J. Holyoake; and How to Codper- 
ate, Herbert Myrick. 

Address: “Social Significance of the Codpera- 
tive Movement.” See Codperation, Coercion, 
Competition, L. W. Keasby, Popular Science 
Monthly, Oct. ’03, 63:526-33; Manual for 
Codperators, Thomas Hughes and E. V. 
Neale; Codperation in America_in Labor 
Movements in America, R. T. Ely; Social 
Spirit in America, C. R. Henderson. 

Paper: “The Rochdale Plan.” Sce Codpera- 
tive Movement in Great Britain, Beatrice 
Potter-Webb; How to Codperate, H. My- 


rick; Self Help by the People, G. J. 
Holyoake. 
Papers: “Agricultural Codperation”—(a) In 


urope, giving particular attention to de- 
velopments in Denmark and Ireland. See 
books already listed; Prosperity by Codper- 
ation, World’s Work, Feb., ’02, 1:435-7; 
Bulletins of Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
as follows: Codperative Agricultural Credit 
in Germany and Switzerland, H. de F. Mont- 
gomery; Codperative Bacon Curing Industry 
of Denmark (report of deputation sent to 
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Denmark); Best Methods for Organization 
for Agricultural Codperation and Credit, 
Herbert G. Smith; Report on Codperative 
Agriculture and Rural Conditions in Den- 
mark; Progress of Economic Thought and 
Work in Ireland, addresses by Horace C. 
Plunkett. (b) In the United States. See 
Grain-buyers’ Trust: how Kansas farmers 
are meeting it, C. H. Matson, Review of 
Reviews, Feb. ’02, 25:201-5; Codperation 
among Fruit Growers, Outlook, June 6, ’03, 
74:304-5; Year Books, Department of Agri- 
culture; Farmers’ Trust, H. A. Wood, 
W orld’s Work, July, ’03, 6:3651-6; Codpera- 
tion among Western Farmers, C. Vincent, 
Arena, March, ’04, 31 :286-92. 

Papers: (a) “Codperative Credit.” See Bul- 
letins of Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland; People’s 
Banks, H. W. Wolff; People’s Banks of 
Germany, R. T. Ely, Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 
’81, 47:207-23. (b) “Building and Loan As- 
sociations.” See Ninth Annual Report of 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor; Treatise on 
Codperative Savings and Loan Associations, 
Seymour Dexter. 

Reports: (a) Present Status of Codperation 
in the United States. See History of Codp- 
eration in the United States, Vol. 6, Johns 
Hopkins Studies in History and Political 
Science; United States Bulletin of Labor, 
No. 6, E. W. Bemis; Codperative Under- 
takings in Europe and America, Frank Par- 
sons, Arena, Aug. ’03, 30:159-67; Social Pro- 
gress, 1904, edited by Josiah Strong. (b) 
“Cooperation at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position.” See Official Catalogue, Depart- 
ment of Social Economy; Workmen Protec- 
tive Associations of France at the Inter- 
national World’s Fair Exposition of St. 
Louis. (c) “Codperation in this State and 
City.” Address N. O. Nelson, St. Louis; 
your state officials; Departments of Agricul- 
ture and of Commerce and Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; instructors in economics and 
sociology in local and state schools. 

Discussion: “How May We Cooperate in this 
Community ?” 

Bibliographical: Report on Reading References 
about Codperation in Local Library. Use 
Poole’s, A. L. A., Cumulative, and Reader’s 
Guide, if the library is small, giving a sen- 
tence or so of explanation regarding each 
reference. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 


For a perspective of the entire subject read the 
article on Codperation in The Encyclopedia 
of Social Reform by W. D. P. Bliss. See the 
index for cross references. All the topics 
given above are treated in this encyclopedia 
so that a profitable program could be ar- 
ranged without additional help. 

See Codperation and cross references in John- 
son’s Universal Cyclopedia, 1895. 

Rise and Progress of Codperation in Europe, 
F. Parsons, Arena, July, ’03, 30:27-36. 

Profit-sharing and Codperation, P. Monroe, 
American Journal of Sociology, March and 
May, ’02, 4:593-602, 788-806. 

History of Cooperation in England, G. J. 
Holyoake. 

Belgian Socialism, I. K. Friedman, Outlook, 
Aug. 16, 02, 71 :975-8. 
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Labor Copartnership in Great Britain and 
Ireland, H. D. Lloyd. 

Codperative Credit, E. M. Lynch, Catholic 
World, Aug. ’02, 75 :668-73. 

Development of Thrift, M. W. Brown. 

Codéperative Telephone Service, Review of Re- 
views, Feb. ’02, 25 :205-7. 

Codperative Stores in California, Review of 
Reviews, Nov. ’03, 28 :613-4 (from Out West, 
Oct. ’03). 

Manual of Codperative Distribution, C. D. 
Wright. 

Annuals of Codperative Wholesale Societies, 
Manchester, England. 

Reports of Codperative Congress, Manchester, 
Iengland. 

Reports of International Codperative Alliance, 
London, 

Correspondence may be addressed to Bureau 
of Civic Coéperation, 5711 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 
cago, regarding additional reference material, 
and the purchase or loan of any publications 
listed above and not otherwise accessible. The 
English, Irish, French and some Italian pub- 
lications (in English) can be supplied. 


WHAT TO DO 


Forward information concerning any codp- 
erative industry to N. O. Nelson, St. Louis. 

Make a careful study of the fundamental 
principles of codperation, giving attention to 
the economic, ethical and religious aspects. 

Seek to unite personally with some local 
cooperative effort. 

Encourage libraries to purchase books and 
post references bearing upon codperation. 

Make some effort to bring the experience of 
successful codperators to the attention of 
groups who would benefit by similar plans. 
Give the address of Prof. T. L. Haecker, Ex- 
periment Station, St. Anthony Park, Minn., 
to those interested in creameries. 

Secure the codperation of editors in giving . 
publicity to codperative efforts and principles. 

Ask the Department of Agriculture, and 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C., for 
information. 

Suggest that womens’ clubs, literary soci- 
eties and other organizations discuss codpera- 
tion. 

Take codperation as the subject for a “com- 
mencement” essay or university thesis. 

_ A newspaper writer or one inclined to writ- 
ing for publication, will find much material for 
good “copy” in the codperative movement. , 

Organize for the codperative purchase of 
trees, shrubs, bulbs, etc., noting carefully the 
difficulties and advantages with reference to 
more extensive codperative business. 


FOREIGN REFERENCES 


Alleanza fra la Lega Nazionale delle Cooper- 
ative e la Federazatione Italiana delle Societa 
di Mutuo Soccorso. La Cooperazione. (Peri- 
odical.) 

Apostol, Paul. L’Artele et la Coopération en 
Russie: son histoire, son état actual (1899). 

Bertrand, L., Histoire de la coopération en 
Belgique (1902). 

Desloges, Henri, Epargne et crédit popu- 
laries 4 ’étranger et en France (1899). 

Comité Central de l’Union Coopérative des 
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Sociétés Frangaises de Consommation.. Alm- 
anach 1893 to date. 

La Féderation Coopérative Néerlandaise. 
Annuaire. 

Federazoine Italiana della Societa di Mutuo 
Soccorso Milano. Reports of Congresses. 

Federazoine delle Societa cooperative Ital- 
iane. Reports. 

Mabilleau, Léopold. La Coopération: ses 
bienfaits et ses limites (1895). 

_ La Maison du Peuple. Brussels. Publica- 
tions. 

Malherbe, G. Les caisses raiffeisen et les 
préts collectifs (1903). 


_ Parti Ouvriére Belge. Brussels. Publica- 
tions. | 
Societa. Andmin Cooperative di Consumo 
con ‘Sede in Milano. Statuto della Unione Co- 
operativa (1902). 
_ Societa Andnima di Consumo la Coopera- 
tiva Romana degli Impiegati. Publications. 
Surconf, J., Les Sociétés Coopératives de 
Consommation en France (1902). 
Unione cooperativa di Milano. Publications. 
Unione Militare Roma. Reports. 
_La Vooruit, Ghent. Reports and publica- 
tions. 


News Summary and Current Events Programs 


DOMESTIC 


October 1.—By a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Alabama, one-third of the state is left 
without courts, 

2.—In a flood near Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico, twelve persons are drowned. 

3.—Thirteenth International Peace Congress 
convenes at Boston. Panaman minister pro- 
tests to Washington against the management of 
affairs in the canal zone. 

4.—An all-American cable is completed join- 
ing Alaska to the United States. International 
Peace Congress chooses Robert Treat Paine, 
Jr., of Boston, as president. New Hampshire 
Supreme Court declares the practice of Chris- 
tian Science legal. 

5.—The Wisconsin Supreme Court decides 
that the ticket headed by Governor La Follette 
is official. First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Robert J. Wynne is appointed successor of 
the late Henry C. Payne, as Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Governor Terrell of Georgia, with entire 
Democratic ticket, is reélected. 

6.—“Stalwart” Republican faction of Wis- 

consin, announces intention of keeping ticket 
in the field. 
- 7—Massachusetts Republicans renominate 
Governor Bates and declare for reciprocity 
with Canada. Massachusetts Democrats nom- 
inate W. L. Douglas, the shoe manufacturer, 
and declare for reciprocity with Canada. Battle- 
ship Nebraska is launched at Seattle. Inter- 
national Peace Congress adopts a plan for a 
pacifigerent union of all countries. 

8.—Six trainmen are suffocated in the St. 
Clair tunnel, at Port Huron, Mich. 

10.—Thirty-three passengers are killed and 
thirty injured in a head-on railway collision 
near Warrensburg, Mo. 

11.—Battleship Georgia is launched at Bath, 
Me., and the gunboat, Paducah, at New York. 
American Board of Foreign Missions begins 
sessions at Grinnell, Iowa. Ex-Governor W. 
Murray Crane is appointed to succeed the late 
Senator Hoar. 

12.—Republican factions in Delaware fuse 
on state ticket and presidential electors. 

13.—Leader Murphy of Tammany Hall 
orders all Democratic candidates to refuse 
Populist endorsement. ew 

14.—United States Treasurer Roberts in his 
fiscal report, 1903-04, shows a government de- 
ficit of $41,770,571. Remarriage of divorced 
persons is made the subject of discussion in 
various religious conventions. 


16.—Following the report of Investigation 
Committee, several Federal officers held re- 
sponsible for the Slocum horror, at New York, 
were dismissed. 

18.—Philip Weinseimer, former president of 
the Building Trades Alliance, of New York, is 
found guilty of extorting $2,700 for calling off 
a strike. 

19.—The market on Wall Street becomes 
active, transactions of 1,937,400 shares being 
made. 

21.—Ex-President Cleveland delivers his first 
political speech since his retirement from the 
presidency, in behalf of the Democratic ticket 
at New York. 

22.—Thomas W. Lawson, in the course of 
an attack on the Standard Oil interests asserts 
that they are fighting President Roosevelt who 
is being supported by Morgan. Agents of the 
administration accuse the Democrats of incit- 
ing a revolution in Panama for political cap- 
ital. 

24.—United States Supreme Court upholds 
law preventing the coloring of oleomargarine. 
Episcopalian Bishops and deputies at Boston 
agree upon a rigid canon against remarriage 
after divorce. 

25.—Counsel for the Standard Oil Company 
issues statement denying that the corporation 
is interfering in politics. Transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange exceed 2,000,000 
shares. 

27—New York subway system twenty-four 
miles in length, the longest in the United 
States, is formally opened. 


FOREIGN 


October 1.—Russian cavalry burn seventeen 
supply and ammunition junks on the Hun. The 
first Japanese railway train arives at Liao- 
Yang. 

2.—Frequent murders of Americans by Yaqui 
Indians are reported in Mexico. 

4.—New York capitalists complete a deal for 
the purchase of Mount Popocatapetl, Mexico, 
for its voleano and sulphur deposits. 

5.—Severe fighting is reported between the 
natives and authorities in Portuguese Southwest 
Africa. Spanish Institute of Social Reforms 
recommends the abolishment of bull fighting. 
A revolution is begun in Santo Domingo. 

6.—Japanese report rumor that Germany is 
favorable to Russia in the war. 

9.—General Kuropatkin is reported to have 
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taken the offensive and to have given a severe 
defeat to the Japanese at Bentsiaputze. 

10.—Jews, desiring to leave Russia, 
granted reduced rates. 

11.—Lord Miller resigns as high commis- 
sioner of South Africa, due to ill health. 

12.—British steamer Fuping, running the 
blockade at Port Arthur, is captured by the 
Japanese. Fifty thousand Italian reserve 
troops are called out to maintain order during 
elections. 

13.—Russian army, attacked all along the 
line, is driven backward with great loss. 

14.—Russian reverses continue, with much 
loss to both sides. A serious revolt is threat- 
ened by the natives in German Southwest 
Africa. 

15.—Russians are reported to have lost 30,- 
ooo men in recent campaign. 

17.—Russians, recrossing the Shakhe river, 
are reported to have defeated the Japanese 
badly. : 

21.—After fearful casualties the Russians 
repulse the Japanese at Shakhe. Preparations 
are made at Cherbourg, France, to coal and 
provision the Russian Baltic fleet. 

22.—Premier Combes is upheld by the French 
Chamber of Deputies in his fight against the 
Vatican. 

23.—Russian Baltic fleet, passing Hull, Eng- 
land, fires upon British fishing vessels, sinking 
two boats and killing several persons. 

23.—Cold weather is interfering with the 
Russian-Japanese campaign. 

24.—Great Britain demands full apology, the 
cashiering of the guilty officers and full idem- 
nity for the attack of the Russian fleet on Brit- 
ish fishing vessels. London crowd, enraged, 
attacks Russian ambassador. 


are 
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25.—The Tzar expresses regret to King 
Edward for the attack on the English fishing 
vessels of Hull, England. British government 
places three fleets in readiness for any hostile 
need. General Kuropatkin is made comman- 
der-in-chief of the Russian army and navy in 
the Far East. 

26.—Venezuelan Court of First Instance up- 
holds decision of the lower court in the matter 
of the seizure of the properties of the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Company. 

27.—Admiral Rojestvensky, of the Russian 
Baltic fleet, justifies firing on the British fishing 
boats, by allegations that he was attacked by 
hostile torpedo boats. 

28.—Great Britain and Russia agree to arbi- 
trate the Baltic fleet incident under the rules of 
The Hague tribunal. After heavy fighting the 
Japanese, under Kuroki, capture Waitaoshan. 

30.—Japanese shellS destroy a magazine in 
Port Arthur, burning part of the city. 


OBITUARY : 

October 2—The Right Honorable Sir Wil- 
liam George Venables Vernon-Harcourt, Brit- 
ish statesman, at Nuneham Park, near Oxford, 
England. 

4.—Henry C. Payne, Postmater General of 
the United States, at Washington. 

8—W. W. Ransom, minister to Mexico 
during President Cleveland’s second term, at 
Garysburg, N. C. 

9.—Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, the sculp- 
tor, at Paris. 

14.—King George of Saxony, at Dresden. 

25.—Cornelius Van Cott, postmaster of New 
York. 

27.—Former governor George K. Nash of 
Ohio, at Columbus. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 
Roll-call: Answered by Lessons from the 
November Elections. 
Report: The Peace Congress at Boston. 


(Opened Oct. 3.) 

Papers: (a) Principles and Practices of Life 
Insurance; (b) The crops of 1904; (c) 
Digest of article on “The United States in 
The Philippines,” Alleyne Ireland, Atlantic, 
November; (d) The Football Season: Sug- 
gested Endowment of Athletics; (e) 
Digest of articles on “The United States in 
ators Redfield Proctor, Vermont, W. Mur- 
ray Crane, Massachusetts. 

Readings: (a) From “How Successful are the 


Public Schools?” Adele Marie Shaw, 
World’s Work, November; (b) “How the 
American Boy Is Educated,” Walter L. 


Hervey, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, December; (c) 
From “Work and Play,” Arthur Stanwood 
Pier, Atlantic, November; (d) From “Era of 
Social Experiment and Speculation,” F. A. 
Ogg, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, December; (e) 
From “Frenzied Finance,’ Thomas W. Law- 
son, Everybody's, December; (f) From 
“Social Tendencies of the Industrial Revo- 
lution,” Graham Taylor, The Commons, Oc- 
tober. 
Address: 
vorce. 


Relation of the Churches to Di- 


Debate: Resolved, That the Interstate Com-. 
merce Commission Should be Empowered to 
Fix Railroad Rates. 


FOREIGN 


War Map: Sketching progress of Russo- 
Japanese war during the month. 

Papers: (a) Red Cross Society in the Russo- 
Japanese War; (b) The Franco-Spanish 
Agreement (Oct. 7); (c) The November 
Elections in Canada; (d) Character Sketches 
of General Kuropatkin, Commander in Chief 
of Russian army and navy; Lord Milner, ex- 
High Commissioner of South Africa; the 
late Sir William Harcourt; the late Frederic 
Bartholdi, French sculptot. 

Address: France arfd the Vatican: Separation 
of Church and State. 

Readings: (a) From “The Great Political 
Strike in Italy,” Nation, Oct. 20, 1904; (b) 
From “What the Japanese are Reading,” 
Harold Bolce, Booklovers, November; (c) 
From “Germany,” Wolf von Schierbrand, 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; (d) From “Japan 
or Russia: Which is the Civilized Power?” 
George Kennan, Outlook, Oct. 29; (e) From 
“The Simple Life,” Charles Wagner. (See 
also articles on the man, his message and his 
work, in The Craftsman, November. ) 

Closing Address: Evidences of Peace on Earth, 
Goodwill to Men. 





{ 





Chautauqua Spare Minute Course 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, com- 
plete in the pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
1904-05 beginning with September, has been 
arranged to meet the demand for a short 
course of systematic reading in place of hap- 
hazard, hit or miss reading to no purpose. The 
course consists of the seven leading serial topics 
entitled, “Social Progress in Europe,” “A 
Reading Journey in Belgium and Germany,” 
“German Master Musicians,” “Civic Lessons 
from Europe,” “Scientific Contributions to So- 
cial Welfare,” “How the American Boy is 
Educated,” and “Nature Study” (the last 
named beginning in October). 

This brief course offers to individuals a 
means of making the time spent in reading 
count for something during the year. It is 
planned to give a background, a standard of 
judgment, power of discrimination, sense of 
proportion, in a word education along lines of 
present-day importance, that will make all 
one’s reading of use to him. 

Additional articles and the regular depart- 
ments of the magazine relate to features of the 
course and constitute important sidelights upon 
it. “Highways and Byways” editorial com- 
ment on the current events with special refer- 
ence to the serial topics, “Survey of Civic 
Betterment,” “Talk About Books,” “News 
Summary,” programs, helps and hints, and 
special supplementary articles represent a use- 
ful and entertaining variety. 

One does not need to become a member of 
any organization to get the benefit of this 
“group plan” of reading. There is no member- 
ship fee and the course is offered to individual 
readers complete in the magazine for the year. 


RECOGNITION FROM CHAUTAUQUA 

In the last magazine of the year containing 
Spare Minute Course material, blanks will be 
printed upon the filling out of which a Spare 
Minute Course Certificate will be awarded by 
Chautauqua Institution. - 

Persons will be entitled to a certificate who 
have read the Spare Minute Course serials 
named above. These will be known as “Speci- 
fied Reading.” For reading the other “recom- 
mended” serials and departments in the maga- 
zine a seal on the certificate will be awarded. 


SPARE MINUTE PROGRAMS 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course is 
especially adapted to the use of clubs and so- 


cieties. It should be particularly helpful to 
clubs of men, school literary societies, church 
young people’s societies, organizations in shops 
and stores, and other groups of busy people 
with few opportunities and limited time. 

The program suggestions outlined under this 
heading will be based upon features of the 
“Social Progress Year” of topics as presented 
from month to month in this magazine. It is 
better to choose a few program suggestions 
and carry them out well than to try to do too 
much at a single session. 


Summaries: (a) Epitomize article on “Era of 
Social Speculation and Experiment,” F. A. 
Ogg, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December; 
(b) Article on “Codperative Industries,” by 
Mary R. Cranston, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for December. 

Discussion: Codperation the Next Step for the 
Labor Movement in the United States. 

Readings: (a) From “A Dividend to Labor,” 
N. P. Gilman; (b) From “Methods of In- 
dustrial Peace,” N. P. Gilman; (c) From 
“Labor Copartnerships,” Henry D. Lloyd; 
(d) From “Codperative Commonwealth,” 
Horace Gronlund; (e) From “An Experi- 
ment in Communism” (The Doukhobors), 
Aylmer Maude, World Today, November; 
(f) From books listed in bibliography ac- 
companying Mr. Ogg’s article in December 
CHAUTAUQUAN; (g) From “The New Har- 
mony Communities,’ George B. Lockwood, 
and “Brook Farm,” L. Swift. 

Papers: (a) How Far is the Public School 
System a Codperative Establishment; (b) 
The Post Office Department as a Socialistic 
Experiment; (c) How Germany Has Fos- 
tered the Higher Arts: Architecture, Paint- 
ing, Theater, Music, etc. (See articles on 
Munich and Mozart in this issue of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

Addresses: (a) Individual Liberty; (b) The 
Strength and Weakness of Socialism; (c), 
“The Simple Life.” 

Question Box: Utopias, Ancient and Mod- 
ern. 

Additional program material may be found in 
“Current Events Programs,” “Suggestive Pro- 
grams for Local Circles,” “The Travel Club,” 
etc., on other pages of this issue of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 

Correspondence or inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the Chautauqua Spare Minute 
Course, Chautauqua, New York. 
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COUNSELORS OF THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


JESSE L. HURLBUT, D. D. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 
HENRY W. WARREN, D. D. 
J. M. GIBSON, D. D. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
JAMES H. CARLISLE, LL. D. 
WM. C. WILKINSON, D. D. 
W. P. KANE, D. D. 


MISS KATE F. KIMBALL, Executive Secretary. 





CHRISTMAS, 1904 


“Come Thou, dear Prince, oh come to us this 
holy Christmas time! Come to the busy marts 
of earth, the quiet homes, the noisy streets, the 
humble lanes ; come to us all, and with Thy love 
touch every human heart that we may know 
that love and in its blessed peace bear charity 
to all mankind !”—Eugene Field. 


— 


“Nation with nation, land with land 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.” 


—John Addington Symonds. 


“The Nestor of the Peace Cause in 
America” is the new title recently given to 
Chautauqua’s honored counselor, Dr. E. 
E. Hale. as a tribute to his devotion to the 
cause of international peace. But titles 
count for very little with a man whose 
rule of life is, “touch elbows with the 
rank and file,” and Dr. Hale is confessedly 
only working for the good time described 
by the old Hebrew writer: “They helped 
every one his neighbor and every one said 
to his brother ‘Be of good courage’.” Is 
it worth while to be an idealist in a ma- 
terial world? Dr. Hale’s beautiful life, a 
power even now at fourscore and two, 
‘answers the question. In 1895 at the Mo- 
honk Conference on “International Arbi- 
tration” he made a great speech in behalf 
of “a permanent tribunal,” and this idea 
he has reiterated year after year. Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead in commenting upon it 
recently said : 


“I remember hearing one of our famous dip- 
lomats declare at Mohonk after Dr. Hale’s 
memorable speech in 1896, that it was ‘not prob- 
able that for many years to come the govern- 
ments would accept any such ideal’. And an- 


other eminent diplomat declared the next year 
that ‘it aims too high for our day!’ That was 
in 1897. In less than half a dozen years The 
Hague Conference had been held, The Hague 
conventions signed, The Hague Tribunal estab- 
lished, and the first case before it decided—a 
case in which the United States was a party, 
This history is worth remembering by the 
sceptics about progress. The virtue of Dr. 
Hale has always been his belief that some 
things in this world can be done as well as 
others, that the things 
which ought to be done 
can be done more quickly 
nowadays than ever be- 
fore, and that our busi- 
ness is to set about doing 
these without any talk 
or much care as to how 
many years it will take.” 


In this connection 
Chautauqua _ readers 
will be glad to know 
of a very suggestive - 
little pamphlet called 
“A Primer of the 
Peace Movement,” 
published by the 
American Peace So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass., 
for twenty-five cents. It contains the text 
of the exhibit prepared by this society for 
the St. Louis Exposition. The facts are 
put most effectively, grouped under clear- 
ly defined headings and worded concisely. 
Some of the page headings are “The Prac- 
tical Program for World Organization,” 
“The New World’s Work for Peace,” 
“Heroes of Peace,” “What People Can 
Do.” Every Circle will find this pamphlet 
useful as a basis for discussions touching 
upon a great variety of topics very vital 
at the present time. 





EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE CLASS OF 
1905 
FELLOw CLASSMATES OF 1905 :— 

After three years of delightful travel 
through Italy, Germany, England, Russia, 
America and now France, receiving en 
route almost prophetic instrrction on 
the scenes and underlying motives of the 
great international 
struggle in the Far 
East; a new and pro- 
found regard for the 
origins of our present 
language, customs and 
literature, and a most 
glorious awakening as 
to the possibilities and 
future glory of our no- 
ble land—yes, and with 
many a happy side 
excursion into border- 
land Provinces —at 
last we have reached 
the final quarter in our’ wisely-directed 
race for knowledge and how many of us 
are in for a strong finish through the 
golden gate in 1905. 

Your president would send his heartiest 
greeting to each loyal member, scattered 
here and there over this broad land and 
urges that you plan now to spend next 
season by the Lake, and swell the numbers 


of a happy and harmonious class reunion. 
Those of us who have become person- 


ally acquainted during past years of class 
life, well realize what a splendid group 
may be gathered behind our “Cosmopol- 
itan”’ banner. 

The Secretary will soon send you our 
plans for a vigorous final season and will 
you not all join in the enthusiastic prepar- 
ation for the graduating day? 

Most cordially yours, 
James A. Bassirtrt. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 23, ’04. 
= 
FROM MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF I905 

New Hampsuire: I do enjoy the work 
so much. I have never even met a person 
who was at all interested in Chautauqua. 





JAMES A, BABBITT 


I am a teacher in a very lonely mountain 
region. 

IsLAND OF JAMAICA: I have kept up 
the reading hitherto and hope to do so to 
the end. I feel quite cut off at times being 
so far away and alone, but I am very 
greatly interested in the course, the class 
and the whole subject, and have gained 
much good from it. I have a portrait of 
Browning hanging before me in my sit- 
ting room, cosmos flowers in my garden, 
and my book case curtains tied with rib- 


bon in old gold. 

3IDDEFORD, MAINE: We are very much 
interested in the work and have a great 
deal of class enthusiasm, and are anxious 
to have the class pins. 

MassAcHuseEtTts: Three of us keep 
house together with a nephew, a dog and 
a cat! We are busy girls and find the 
Chautauqua work a great help toward a 
definite line of reading. 

PENNSYLVANIA: My work has been 
done entirely alone, yet with great inter- 
est and in spirit with the class. 

Texas: It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I introduce myself and extend the 
hand of fellowship to the officers of my 
class. I am an individual member, but 
do not feel at all lonely as I know I have 
many classmates and I hope some day to 
meet with them. The Chautauqua Read- 
ing has been an untold pleasure and bene- 
fit to me and I shall press on with good 
cheer and steadfast purpose. ‘ 


=— 


THE DICTIONARY HABIT 

If Mrs. Malaprop, with her genius 
for giving the sound of a word and letting 
the sense take care of itself, should ad- 
dress a socialist meeting today, what 
havoc she could make with the English 
tongue! Perhaps we do not fully realize 
how historic epochs introduce us at inter- 
vals to new and often only partially un- 
derstood words. Glance through our 


volume on the French Revolution and 
notice words which especially characterize 
that period—bourgeois, proletariat, com- 
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mune, doctrinaire, third estate, Bourbon, 
régime. Then as we come into the period 
of socialistic agitation we find a different 
set—communism, socialism, anarchism, 
monopoly, profit sharing, arbitration, 
strike, lockout, boycott, closed shop, open 
shop, etc. A few minutes at each Circle 
meeting devoted to the pronunciation and 
definition of such words would be a most 
stimulating exercise. Each member might 
be required to write in ten minutes 
a short narrative using each word cor- 
rectly, <A still better way perhaps to in- 
sure clear thinking would be to assign the 
words beforehand and let each member 
find the synonyms for his particular word 
and bring in sentences illustrating the 
shades of meaning which the different 
synonyms represent. For those who read 
alone, let us commend “the dictionary 
habit.” Have your dictionary in a con- 
venient place and make it serve you. 





ALAMINOS, ZAMBALES, P. I. 


Arch erected in honor of patron saint. Church 
in background adjoined by a convent which 
is used as a public school building. 


See “News from Readers and Circles.” 
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HOW TO MAKE A BOOK REVIEW 

The following suggestions on how to 
make a book review were given by Mr. P. 
H. Boynton, of the University of Chicago, 
at one of the C. L. S. C. Councils at Chau- 





ALAMINOS, ZAMBALES, P. I. 


Teachers’ Residences. 
See “News from Readers and Circles.” 


tauqua this summer. We repeat them here 

for the benefit of those Circles not so for- 

tunate as to have had representatives at 

Chautauqua. é 

What a Book Review is not: 

1. Not a full and undiscriminating summary 
of the contents. 

2. Not the “story” of a novel or play. 

3. Not the outline of an exposition or argu- 
ment. © 

4. Not a list of indefinitely attributive ad- 
jectives. 

A book review should be the result of ag- 
gressive observation in which the chief, and 
only the chief, characteristics are discussed in 
detail. This examination may focus attention 
on: 

1. The Objective Purport: What sort of 
things, persons, places is it about? If 
a novel, has it “atmosphere?” If a book 
of travel does it deal with town or 
country, industrial or social elements 
most? 

2. The Medium: How is it written? Is the 
book the better or the worse for the 
structure as a whole, and the style in 
detail ? 

3. The Subjective Purport: How far does it 
reveal the author? Do you sympathize 
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with his enthusiasms? Share his preju- 
dices? Does what you discover of him 
lead you to depend implicitly on him 
or to read him with caution? 

A book review should be written for those 
who have not read the book in question, its 
motive being: 

1. To stimulate others to read or warn them 
not to, in case of a literary work; or 

2. To give them the benefit of your reading, 
in case of a scientific work. 


NOTES 


Don’t forget to make the acquaintance of 
Carlyle’s “French Revolution” while you are 
reading Professor Mathews’ picturesque and 
orderly account of the great struggle. You 
may find yourself fascinated by the book and 
inclined to read it all. You will probably be 


repelled by parts of it. But don’t fail to see 
some of the vivid pictures “unmatched for 
vehement power” painted by the hands of this 
master. Read the chapters on the Death of 
Louis XV, The Fall of the Bastille, The In- 
surrection of Women, Sound and Smoke, The 
Flight to Varennes, and his characterization of 
Mirabeau, Danton and Robespierre. Carlyle 
said of this work: “It is a wild, savage book, 
itself a kind of French Revolution. It has 
come hot out of my own soul, born in black- 
ness, whirlwind and sorrow.” 


The Chautauquans of Connecticut are show- 
ing great enterprise in their “Association” 
which is connected with the Assembly at 
Forestville. They graduated the largest class 
this summer of any assembly outside of Chau- 
tauqua, and are sending out a tastefully printed 
little circular to many points in the state of- 
fering to help circles organize and to give 
stereopticon lectures on the C. L. S. C. wher- 
ever arrangements can be made tor them. 


= 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 
Cc. L. S. C, MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” “Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


$ Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Oreninc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. ‘ 
Special Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
LoncFELLow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday. 


= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JANUARY 


JANUARY 7-13— 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: German Master 
Musicians. 

Required Book: The French Revolution. 
Chapter XVII. 

JANUARY 13-20— 

In Tue CHauTauguan: Munich: The City of 
the Isar. , 

Required Book: The French Revolution. 
Chapter XVIII. 


JANUARY 20-27— 
In THe CHAuTAuguan: Social Progress in 


urope. 

Required Book: The French Revolution. 
Chapter XIX. 

JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 3— 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: Social Progress in 
Europe. Reread. 

Required Book: Ten Frenchmen of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Chapter I. 


= 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


JANUARY 7-13— 

Roll-call: Reports on “Specimens of human 
brotherhood put into practice” (see article 
on Codéperative Industries in this magazine, 
also suggestions in Round Table and Survey 
of Civic Betterment). 

Review of Chapter XV in “The French Revo- 
lution.” 

Reading: Selections from Victor Hugo’s “’93.” 

Brief Review of chief points in Chapters XVI 
and XVII. 

Character Study: Danton. 

Reading: Selection from “The Story of 
Francois,” by S. Weir Mitchell. 

Discussion: How the Foreign Wars of France 
in 1792-5 differed from those of the past ten 


years as to their motives. nature of warfare, 
number of men engaged. Do the motives for 
war ahd the nature of it in these late years 
suggest that higher ideals are gaining ground? 
Paper: A great crisis in “Social Progress” 
in our own country. The story of the Chi- 
cago packers’ strike and what it means. (See 
The Commons, for September, 1904—Send 
ten cents to The Commons, 180 Grand Ave., 
Chicago, also The World Today, Nov., 04.) 
JANUARY 13-20— 
Map Review: Bavaria and its chief attractions, 
with general instructions to travelers (see 
‘ encyclopedias and Baedeker’s “Southern 
Germany”). 











Cc, L. B.&:; 


Summary of article on German Forestry in 
November CHAUTAUQUAN, 1904. 

Roll-call: Reports on some of the famous men 
of Bavaria, Liebig, Frauenhofer, R6ntgen, 


Kaulbach, Cornelius, Schelling, Schwan- 
thaler, Jean Paul Richter (see encyclo- 
pedias). 


Papers: The Aegina Marbles—why they are so 
important (see “A History of Greek Art,” by 
Tarbell; “A Handbook of Greek Sculpture,” 
by E. H. Gardner; “A History of Ancient 
Sculpture,” by L. M. Mitchell;) Bavaria’s 
Connection with Greece in 1835-62. 

Brief Reports on Bavarian history and legend, 
as suggested by the monuments, etc., of 
Munich — Barbarossa Hall, Charlemagne 
Hall, the Nibelungen Frescoes, Statues to 
Tilly and Wrede, Obelisk to 30,000 Bavarian 
soldiers who perished in the Moscow cam- 
paign. 

Discussion: Diirer and his place in German 
Art, with ten typical pictures (see “Masters 
in Art.” This monograph on Direr, contain- 
ing ten beautiful half tones with descriptions 
and comment, can be secured from the 
Chautauqua Office, Chautauqua, N. Y., for 
twenty cents). 

JANUARY 20-27— 

Roll-call: Report on famous buildings of 
Paris and their connection with the Revolu- 
tion. (See THE CHAUTAUQUAN for Novem- 
ber and December, 1899; also April, May 
and June, 1897; Baedeker’s “Paris” and 
other books available.) 

Review of Chapters XVIII and XIX in “The 
French Revolution.” 

Reading: Selections from “The White Terror,” 
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by F. Gras, or from “Citizen Bonaparte,” by 
Erckmann-Chatrain. 

Brief summary by leader of the chief events of 
the six years from 1789-95. 

Oral Reports: Quotations from standard 
writers on the influence of the French Revo- 
lution. (See bibliography.) 

Discussion of facts contained in “A Primer of 
the Peace Movement” (see paragraphs in 
Round Table). 

JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 4— 

Map Review: Showing how Napoleon helped 
to carve out a new map of Europe. (See en- 
cyclopedias, Judson’s “Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century” and other modern histories, 
etc. 

Review of article on “Social Progress in 
Europe” in current CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Oral Report: Charles Wagner, a Modern 
French Idealist (see other pages of this 
magazine and articles in The Craftsman, 
Nov., 1904, etc.). 

Roll-call: Reports on Word Studies in con- 
nection with required readings. (See para- 
graph in Round Table.) 


Readings: Selections: from “The Red Repub- 
lic,” by R. W. Chambers or from George 
Sand’s “Consuelo” or “The Countess of 
Rudolstadt,” giving sidelights upon this 
period. 

Discussion: Social agitation in other coun- 
tries. How it differed from that in France. 
Different members should report on Eng- 
land, Austria, Germany, Italy and Russia. 
(See “Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” 
and other histories of Modern Europe, en- 
cyclopedias, etc.) 
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THE TRAVEL CLUB 


First Two WEEKS— 


Map Review: Bavaria and its chief attractions, 
with general instructions to travelers. (See 
Baedeker’s “Southern Germany.” ) 

Brief reports on Bavarian history and legend, 
as suggested by the monuments, etc., of Mun- 
ich—Barbarossa Hall, Charlemagne Hall, 
the Nibelungen Frescoes, etc., in K6nigsbau. 
Statues to Tilly and Wrede in Hall of the 
Generals. Obelisk to 30,000 Bavarian sol- 
diers. See Baedeker’s “Southern Germany,” 
Larned’s “History for Ready Reference,” en- 
cyclopedias, etc. 

Roll-call: Reports on some of the famous men 
of Munich: Liebig, Fraunhofer, R6ntgen, 
Kaulbach, Cornelius, Schwanthaler, Schel- 
ling, Jean Paul Richter. (See encyclopedias.) 


Reading: Christmas and New Year in Ger- 
many. (See Bayard Taylor’s “Views Afoot.’’) 

Papers: Mystery plays of Germany (see “Ger- 
many, Present and Past,” also other refer- 
ences in bibliography); Bavaria’s relations 
with Greece (Louis, in 1812, and Otho, in 
1835). 

Reading: Selections from “Christmas Man- 
gers at the National Museum,” Century, 67: 
253, (Dec. ’03). 


Seconp Two WEEKs— 


Paper: The Aegina Marbles—why they are so 
important. (See “A History of Greek Art,” 
by Tarbell; “A Handbook of Greek Sculp- 
ture,” by E. H. Gardner, or “History of 
Ancient Sculpture,” by L..M. Mitchell. In 
New York, Chicago or Boston casts of these 
marbles will be found at the museums.) 

Oral Report: The new theater at Munich. 
(See Harper's Weekly, 45:1052 (Oct., 1900) ; 
Music, 20:289 and 344.) 

Reading: Bavarian Pleasant Play, (see Nation, 
47:474) or reading from “German Life in 
Town and Country,” or from article on 
German Forestry in November CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, 1904. 

Roll-call: Reports on individual works of art 
of special importance in the Munich Gal- 
leries. (Illustrations can be secured in the 
Perry pictures. ) 

Paper: Diirer and his place in German Art. 

Discussion: Ten pictures by Diirer (see 
“Masters in Art;” this monograph on Direr 
containing ten beautiful half tones with de- 
scription and comment can be secured from 
the Chautauqua Office, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
for twenty cents.) 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON DECEMBER READINGS 


SOCIAL PROGRESS IN EUROPE 


1. The son of Louis XVI had been imprisoned 
and maltreated by the Terrorists during the 
Revolution. He died while still a boy, in 1795, 
but after the fall of Napoleon the Bourbon 
family wishing the continuity of their line to 
appear unbroken and simply ignoring the Revo- 
lution and Napoleon, always spoke of the un- 
fortunate prince as Louis XVII, and Louis 
XVIII dated his reign from the boy’s death in 
1795. 2. The period between Napoleon’s re- 
turn from Elba and his final defeat at Water- 
loo. 3. The three-hundredth anniversary of 
Luther’s defiance of the Pope. 4. When 
Napoleon took possession of Spain, in 1808-9 
the Spanish-American states refused to rec- 
ognize his authority and proceeded to set up 
governments of their own. At first they pro- 
fessed loyalty to the old Bourbon line of 
Spanish sovereigns and declared they were in 
rebellion only against the rule of the usurper. 
But after getting a taste of independence they 
were loath to return to their former alleigance, 
even after Ferdinand was put on the Spanish 
throne in 1814, and they were easily able to 
maintain themselves in their new role as inde- 
pendent nations. 5. A neutralized state is one to 


which the greater powers have guaranteed its 
independence and security, with the under- 
standing that it shall not make war without 
their consent and that they will not make war 
upon it. Belgium and Switzerland are ex- 
amples. 


A READING JOURNEY IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY 


1. George V. 2. The founder was the 
grandson of Charlotte Kestner, the original 
Lotta in Goethe’s “Sorrows of Werther.” 3. 
The allusion is a comparison between the god 
of beauty and the dwarf in the Nibelungenlied. 
4. Gottfried Wilhelm Von Leibnitz, (1646-1716), 
was a German philosopher and mathematician 
—inventor of differential and integral calculus 
and discoverer of doctrine of monads and 
preéstablished harmony. 5. Herschel, Sir 
William, (1738-1822), and Sir John Frederick 
William, (1792-1871), are the two pioneers of 
modern astronomical science. 6. Gauss, 
(1777-1855), is noted for his discoveries in 
mathematics and astronomy. Schlegel, August 
Wilhelm von (1767-1845), and Karl Friedrick 
Wilhelm von, (1772-1839), noted German 
poets, authors and critics. 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


“Won't somebody suggest a few good Christ- 
mas stories,” asked an Illinois member, as the 
Round Table audience settled down to work. 
It was a large gathering in spite of the howling 
blizzard which seemed disposed to enter 
whether or no. Pendagon in reply pointed to 
a pile of books on the table. “You see we are 
ready for you,” he laughed. “There must be 
some telepathy at work somewhere for these 
books represent spontaneous offerings on the 
part of half a dozen of our number. But let 
us have suggestions from the Table Round.” 

“The book on top is my contribution,” re- 
marked a serene looking delegate from Ver- 
mont. “You will all recognize it, I am sure— 
Dickens’ ‘Christmas Stories’ but especially, of 
course, the immortal ‘Christmas Carol.’ To 
me it’s the greatest Christmas story ever 
written. We have read it in our family every 
Christmas for twenty years, and my boys and 
girls know it almost by heart. The reading of 
the Carol is one of our great treats a few 
days before Christmas. I think it helps won- 
derfully to get us into the Christmas spirit.” 

“Yes,” agreed her neighbor, a high school 
principal, “and I want to add if you'll allow 
me, that in our school we notice the difference 
between the children in whose homes Christmas 
simply means ‘getting’ and in those where the 
‘giving’ spirit is emphasized. I tried last 
year,” he continued, “having some of the older 
children read selections from Riis’ ‘Children of 
the Tenements’ and we cut out the illustra- 


tions, which are very attractive, and had them 
mounted for school room decoration. You'll 
find the article in an old number of the Cen- 
tury Magazine, volume XXXIII: 163. Will 
you let me ask this member from Virginia 
about Thomas Nelson Page’s stories? I know 
he has written several but I can’t recall their 
names.” 

“One of my favorites,” rejoined the lady 
from Virginia, “is ‘How the Captain Made 
Christmas.’ It is published in the collection 
called ‘The Burial of the Guns,’ but you'll find 
is in a Christmas Scribner, I think, for De- 
cember, 1903. Then he has some other charm- 
ing things—‘A Captured Santa Claus,’ ‘Santa 
Claus’ Partner’ and ‘Polly—a Christmas Recol- 
lection.’ But do let me add to this list one 
of my particular favorites and that is, Howells’ 
jolly little story called ‘Christmas Every Day 
in the Year,’ in a volume with that title. I 
read it to some, | fear, rather pampered nieces 
and nephews of mine and they saw the point 
very quickly. It is in Howells’ brightest vein 
and quite as entertaining to older people as to 
young children.” 
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“The Southland is responsible for some other 
good stories,’ commented Pendragon as he 
investigated the books on the table. “Ruth 
McEnery Stuart has ‘George Washington 
Jones’ Christmas’ and ‘Solomon Crow’s 
Pockets,’ and lovers of Colonel Carter, of 
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Cartersville, enjoyed hugely last winter 
‘Colonel Carter’s Christmas.’ Many of you 
are familiar with another class of stories, those 
by Henry Van Dyke—‘The Lost Word,’ ‘The 
First Christmas Tree, and ‘The Story of the 
Other Wise Man.’ Of course, Mrs. Wiggin’s 
‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ is a classic.” 
“Don’t close the list please,” put in a settle- 
ment worker from the West, “without men- 
tioning Dr. Hale’s inimitable tales. He has the 
most marvelous way of telling stories in which 
people that need things and people that have 
them to give seem to find each other. Whether 
it’s clothes or ideas or nursing or sleigh rides 
or what not. I used to think them fantastic 
though delightful, but I’ve -discovered that 
they are truer than I suspected. In a settle- 
ment we get trained to finding connections 
between things. I might mention ‘Our 
Christmas in a Palace,’ ‘Christmas in Narra- 
gansett,’ ten stories entitled ‘Christmas Eve 
and Christmas. Day’ and ‘Christmas Waits in 
Boston.” Some of them are in cheap form. 
Any book dealer can look them up for you.” 


‘<= 


“You'll notice our list of new circles is 
growing long,’ remarked Pendragon, as he 
held up a succession of sheets of paper pasted 
together in Japanese fashion. Let me remind 
both new and old members that we want to 
hear from you all. We haven’t opportunity to 
give place to every one at the Round Table, 
but we hope to hear from a good many. Prac- 
tice the art of making a good report—tell us 
the live and distinctive things that you do. 
Let us bring out the varied activities of our 
circles as much as possible.” 

“Now I must introduce the secretary of the 


Benton Harbor, Mich., Alumni who repre- 
sents a very widewake graduate organiza- 
tion.” 


“We are using THE CHAUTAUQUAN as the 
basis of our work,” Mrs. Falkingham, the sec- 
retary, replied, “and do a good deal of supple- 
metary reading which gives added value to our 
programs. We had a returned soldier from the 
Philippines last year to give us ‘local color’ on 
the Philippine Reading Journey, and in the 
spring we observed Shakespeare Day, giving 
special study to ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
We had a fine debate on the ever fascinating 
problem of Shylock and realized something of 
the matchless ability of the great bard who 
could produce such a character. We have 
joined the Federation of Women’s Clubs, as 
our members chance to be women only. We 
presented our public school with a beautiful 
picture and we are pledged to help support our 
local hospital. So you see we make the con- 
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nection between study and activity as close as 
we can.” 

“It is good news to find our graduates 
taking this attitude.” Pendragon opened a let- 
ter as he added: “Here is another item of 
interest—the Jamaica, N. Y., Alumnze who 
have been pursuing graduate work for some 
years, are planning for special work in Soci- 
ology this winter. We congratulate them.” 

“T believe you ought to congratulate us like- 
wise,” interposed the secretary of the Vincent 
C. L. S. C. of Baxter Springs, Kansas. “We 
sent four graduates to the Carthage Assembly 
last year and our S. H. G. gave them a recep- 
tion and supper at one of the hotels in July. 
The S. H. G. also arranged with the local 
library to have a special place easy of access 
for Chautauqua books and magazines. In our 
Vincent Circle we use the suggestive pro- 
grams quite extensively. We debated the 
Chinese exclusion law and ever so many other 
questions of national interest and gave a prac- 
tical twist to one of our meetings by dis- 
cussing ‘What Shall We Do in Our City.’ We 
may tell you some day.” 

“It’s inspiring to us new members to hear. 
from these older ones, and my circle of four- 
teen members at Sherman, New York, is hop- 
ing to make a record, as the athletes say. We 
are so near to Chautauqua that we ought to 
do at least as well as circles in Kansas and 
Michigan. Have you any suggestions for us?” 
Thus spoke a member of the class of 1908. 

A tall delegate from Ohio smiled compas- 
sionately at this outburst of enthusiasm and 
nodded his head impressively as he replied, ~ 
“One of the best rules is, ‘to exercise your gray 
matter.’ All the suggestions in the world won’t 
help unless you work them over to fit your 
own case. It’s the great law of individuality 
that asserts itself, but I’m not giving a lec- 
ture and if you take all the suggestions that 
Chautauqua gives and thoroughly adapt them, 
you'll make a glorious success of your circle. 
Bon voyage!” 
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“T believe this is rather an opportune time 
to read this letter from our graduate member 
at Alaminos, in the Philippines,” said Pendra- 
gon. “Mr. Butler certainly has had to ‘adapt 
himself’ as you say, but he has done it and 
enlisted a fellow teacher besides. I quote from 
his letter, and you will be interested to see this 
cottage where his Chautauqua books, and 
diploma found him, and the school where he 
teaches. 


“My station is in a section smiled on by 
nature—mountains, rivers, groves of palms, 
clumps of bamboo and trees of hardier growth 





—— oe eee 
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make scenes of ever changing beauty. As the 
government required only five hours a day, I 
eae to do much more study than my C. L. 
. C. readings demanded. But instead I have 
frequently taught nine or ten hours a day, for 
the enthusiasm of my pupils made it neces- 
sary. Over four hundred children and one 
hundred adults are in constant attendance. I 
have five Filipino assistants who were formerly 
my pupils. Long before time for school to 
open, children tramp in from the country with 
their books tied up in handkerchiefs as care- 
fully as if they were things of life. The 
American school book is a treasure compared 
with the text-books heretofore in use. The 
more pictures there are in a book, the better. 
I began to use magazine pictures to decorate 
my school room, but they turned out to be 
ood supplementary matter for recitations. 

hose which pertained to the industries were 
of great assistance. The results have aston- 
ished me. A number of my pupils are in the 
Insular Normal or provincial high schools and 
the department has authorized a grammar 
school course. When it is remembered that 
this is only one of a thousand places where 
American teachers are breaking a new day one 
may imagine what the Department of Public 
Instruction is doing.” 


Pedragon next introduced the delegate from 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa, who said, “Our circle mem- 
bership is fifty and we are deeply interested, I 
can assure you. The racial question last year 
stirred up a good deal of interest among some 
of our readers and the ‘Evolution of Industrial 
Society’ caused many impromptu discussions, 
especially among the meu. The werren in partic- 
ular were interested in American Sculpture, 
as many of us belong to the local art club. 
Our most spirited debate was on the Russo- 
Japanese question when four of our brightest 
members were pitted against each other, and 
our most charming paper was on Sarah Orne 
Jewett. This was published in our local daily. 
Some of our members have gone farther west. 
One reports her ‘reading done’ from California 
and another from Colorado. We had a not- 
able Mexican evening with members in cos- 
tume representing different types. The more 
prominent ones had to make short speeches 
during the evening and between times we had 


Mexican music and a recitation, by our Aztec, - 


of an original poem, ‘The Aztec’s Lament.’ Our 
refreshments were most unique and as truly 
Mexican as they could be made. Our new year 
opens -well and we hope for good work. We 
have money in our treasury after paying room 
rent, buying flowers for members who were 
ill, defraying the expenses of two picnics, etc. 
You see our activities are various but we feel 
that Chautauqua is giving us a wider outlook 
in many ways.” 

“I wonder,” remarked a delegate from 
Aberdeen, Mississippi, “if the circles are still 


interested in the Historical Man and Woman. 
One of our members got up a ‘feast’ for them 
as one of our club diversions and I will pre- 
sent it as our contribution to this Christmas 
Round Table.” 

“Just let me say,” interposed Pendragon, “that 
I have letters from Warren, Pa., Covington, 
Kentucky, Toledo, Ohio, Carson Circle of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Ravenswood, IIl., and many 


- others in this sheaf of reports. You shall 


hear from them later. Now for Aberdeen :” 


THE WEDDING FEAST 


The “Historical Man” was first brought to our 
gaze, 

Then a composite “Woman” our minds to 
amaze ; 

Next, was pictured the “Wedding” complete, 

But nothing was said of something to eat. 

So now, as a wind-up, our club, at the last, 

Will offer a unique wedding repast. 


The first course was soup—that broth that 
was sold, 

To a hungry man famous in annals of old. 

The fish was that one of apochryphal fame 

That drove off a devil when placed in a flame. 

The roast was of venison of such heavy cost 

That a man for it honor and blessing once 
lost. 

For fowls, there was first a bird that in 
need 

A famous old dame sometimes used as a steed; 

And that beautiful fowl! with many bright eyes, 

That watched over a god as his jealous queen’s 
spies. 

The vegetables, those thrown over a wall 

By a crazy man from whose lips did fall 

Many sentences tender of curious diction 

To bewilder a lady of Dickens’ rare fiction. 

The olives were grown in a garden of note, 

Owned by a poet who sometimes in it wrote. 

For drinks, was that wine chosen in whimsical 


ways, 
By a princely drunkard to end his days, 
And another thrown in rebellious fit 
Into water, with anger as well as wit. 
For dessert there was served a convent-baked 


pie : 

In which peeping eyes valuable deeds did 
espy, 

When a thieving carrier put in his thumb, 

And - rise to the story of Jack Horner's 
plum. 

Fruits there made a goodly show 

To be easily guessed by you we know. 

First, that orange of fabulous worth 

Brought by a hero again back to earth. 

And the apples used to win in a race 

Same fruit once given “to the fairest” face. 

The nuts once opened the gates of a city 

To an army that entered without any pity. 

And the raisins were made of grapes of great 
size, 

Once carried on the shoulders of cowardly 
spies. ’ 

Dinner being over the men all repair 

To refresh themselves in the open air. 

With a weed that caused a stupid soul 

To deluge his master with soup from a bowl. 





























EssayS FOR THE Day. By Theodore T. Mun- 
ger. 5x7%. $1.00 net. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

A series of papers suited to the thought of 

the day. The key note of the book is given 

in the second essay, which is called “The In- 
terplay of Christian Literature.” A paper of 
much significance to church goers is that on 

“The Church.” There is also an illustrated 

study of Horace Bushnell, a striking com- 

mentary on “The Scarlet Letter,” and a brief 
suggestive paper entitled “A Cock to Escul- 
apius.” Dr. Munger’s “On the Threshold,” 

“The Freedom of Faith,” and his services for 

many years as pastor of the United Church on 

the Green at New Haven, have made him 
distinguished among American men and 

anthors. J. M. B. 


Tue Evo.uTion oF ImMortatity. By S. D. 
McConnell. $1.25. 5x7%. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Dr. McConnell seeks by the modern Search- 

light of Evolution to newly interpret the ever- 

present and anxious question “If man die shall 
he live again”? He turns the light anew on 
old terms of expression, such as “I believe in 
the resurrection of the body.” The light re- 
veals again the distinction between instinct 
and mind, mind and matter, soul and body, 
man and beast, man and man, until moral 
consciousness is reached. There alone is fit- 
nes. found to survive. Goodness is immortality. 
Goodness is nowhere that Christ is not. So 
that Christ bringing immortality to light could 
immortalize Abram as John or Paul, for “be- 
fore Abram was I am,” said Christ. In fine, 
is man immortal or immortable? The author 
maintains the latter. Man’s immortality is not 
innate, is not in ordinances or sacraments, but 
in knowing God which is eternal life; by new 
spiritual birth; by Jesus Christ who manifests 

God is the flesh; by his spirit that has gone 

out through all the world. Christ’s Teachings 

concerning the resurrection to those who did 

not believe in it as those who did, the author 

presents at length, and he also reviews the 
teachings of his disciples after Christ’s resur- 
rection. The nature of Christ’s resurrection 
body; the natural and spiritual body; the ques- 
tion, Is there anything in spiritualism, hypno- 
tism, wireless telegraphy, Christian Science to 
explain communication, communion or exist- 


ence of spirit beyond the grave, are topics sug- 
gestively treated in the volume. The author’s 
light of evolution confirms the fifteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians and leaves the Gospel 
of the Resurrection intact on the basis of 


moral consciousness. 


J. M. B. 


Tue BEING witH THE Uprurnep Face. B 
Clarence Lathbury. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

The author of “God Winning Us,” “A Little 

Lower than the Angels,” and “The Code of 

Joy,” now offers, in his latest book, a beauti- 

ful and a convincing protest against the so- 

called “materialism of the age,” and the ani- 
malism of man. Subtle in thought as are 
many of Mr. Lathbury’s sentences, yet so 
poetic and so epigrammatic is their expression 
that it is difficult to conceive of the little vol- 
ume as proving dull reading to any one. Not 
that all of Mr. Lathbury’s views will find 
immediate acceptance. Some readers may feel 
at first that man is, according to the author, 
made to appear too “divine” a creature; but 

Chapter VI will effectively remove such an 

impression; and then, the adjective is not cap- 

italized, and Mr. Lathbury is not a Christian 

Scientist. The character of the essay is brought 

out by the chapter-headings: The Touch of 

the Infinite, The Great Ellipsoid, The Immense 

Shadow of a Man, Man Partly Is, The Gods 

of the Hearth, Savages in Training for Angels, 

One Far-Off Divine Event, The Spiritualization 

of the Animal, Mankind One Coinage, The 

Thread on Which the Beads are Strung, The 

Descent of Love. V. Van M. B. 


THE RELIGION OF AN EpucaTep MAN. By 
Francis G. Peabody. 5x7%. $1.00 net. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

A delightful book in which the author in three 

lectures very forcefully discusses, first, the 

Relation of Religion and Education; second, 

The Message of Christ to the Scholar; third, 

Knowledge and Service. The author makes it 

very clear that religion and education are 

essentially consistent, codrdinate, mutually con- 
firmatory, fundamentally one. The teaching of 

Jesus Christ concerns itself with the relation 

of human life with the life of God, and with 

the principles of human duty among the life 
of men. The teaching is most pertinent to 
the scholar. The test of service in the modern 
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world is being made of the educated man. 
Just as much as of the man of wealth, we ask, 
What is he worth? What use is he in this 
work-a-day world? The age of service rightly 
understood is precisely the age when intellec- 
tual discipline and insight, power of expres- 
sion and scientific habit of mind are needed as 
never before to direct and interpret the world. 
Any scholar will be greatly benefited by the 
careful perusal of this book. J. M. B. 


How To Dea witH Dousts AND Dousters. By 


H. Clay Trumbull. 75 Cents. 44x64. New 
York: The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


A very helpful little book to all that are 
troubled in any way with doubts in their re- 
ligious life. Long and rich experience in 
religious faith enables the author to meet and 
successfully answer troublesome questions 
that arise in the minds of many would-be 
sincere religious people. In fourteen chapters 
he deals with those who consider doubts rather 
than beliefs; those seeking help inside of self, 
not outside; those not ready to give up the 
selfwill; those waiting to be good enough to 
join the church; those facing the unpardonable 
sin; those waiting for something to break; 
those waiting for more faith; those enjoying 
God’s service but in trouble as to acceptance; 
those considering their desires instead of God’s 
love. Other chapter titles read: Is lack of 
right feeling a barrier to right action? 
Troubled because finding no enjbyment in 
prayer; Unable to believe in miracles; Not 
believing in any personal Spiritual Existence. 
The book ends by showing the inconsistency 
of Christian doubters; that man has more 
power through believing one thing than dis- 
believing ten thousand things. J. M. B. 
Tue CuurcH AND YounGc Men. By Frank 
Graves Cressey. $1.25 net. 5x734. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
A most thorough and painstaking review of 
the direct and indirect work of the church in 
reaching today the young men of America and 
leading them into the Kingdom of Christ. 
The value of the book is not in its statistics 
alone, which are the latest and most reliable, 
but in its full insight of the aims and methods 
of various organizations instituted by the 
church in this country to reach the unreached 
young men with social moral, industrial, edu- 
cational and religious influences. The work 
accomplished in this direction is very great but 
the work yet to be done is still greater. The 
book appeals to every church member in this 
land to lend a helping hand. The book is a 
great inspiration to greater Christian endeavor 
in winning young men to Christ, the Savior 
of Men. J. M. B. 


Famous MEN oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Morton Bryan Wharton. 5x7%. $t.50. New 
York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

“Famous Men of the Old Testament,” seven- 

teen lectures, is a fit companion of “Famous 

Men of the New Testament,” as well as “Fam- 

ous Women of the Old and New Testaments,” 

all works by the same author. He gathers 
the essential facts in the Biblical history of 
each character and weaves them into a story 
smooth, clear and attractive, so that the casual 
reader is drawn to them in such a way as to 
rivet the attention. The author in this book 
as well as in all his works has contributed 
greatly in bringing Bible men and women 
especially to the mind and heart of the 
young. J. M. B. 


Sunpay ScHooL AND CHAUTAUQUA BOooKLET. 
Calendar of Daily Reading edited by Grace 
Leigh Duncan. 2%4x5%4. pp. 220. Paper, 25 
cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: W. A. Duncan Co. 

The edition of this attractive booklet for 1905 

contains a Bible text and other quotations for 

each day of the year in addition to the list of 

Sunday School lessons and announcements of 

the Chautauqua work throughout the year. 

The Secretary of the International Lesson 

Committee writes the introduction. Bindings in 

choice of four colors. GS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE Mopern History. Edited by 
A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero and Stanley 
Leatheo. Vol. I, The Renatssance. 1902. pp. 
807. $3.75 net. Vol. II, The Reformation. 
1904. pp. 857. $4.00 net. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

The Cambridge Modern History is a monu- 

mental work of a sort which only recent 

scholarship would have attempted. It recog- 
nizes that “the long conspiracy against the reve- 
lation of truth has given way” and that with 
the tremendous accumulation of new data made 
within the last few years has come the need 
for a judicious division of labor. The present 
day student no longer states all knowledge to 
be his province and when he wishes to con- 
struct a very great work he wisely calls in 
associates to help him. Thus the Cambridge 

Modern History was largely planned by the 

late Lord Acton, Regius Professor of Modern 

History at that University. To him is due, in 

its main features, the division of the work into 

the volumes and chapters of which it consists, 
and to the spirit of his design the distinguished 
group of colloborators are scrupulously ad- 
hering. The Renaissance, The Reformation, 

The United States of America, The French 

Revolution, Napoleon, are examples of the 

ideas, achievements and figures which are to 

give to each of the volumes a unity not of name 
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alone. For a striking feature of this history 
is to be that world movements rather than the 
limited story of any single national develop- 
ments are to determine the order and arrange- 
ment of details. Thus in Vol. I, The Renais- 
sance, seventeen eminent scholars collaborate; 
in Vol. II, The Reformation, twelve, several 
of whom do not contribute to the former. The 
result will be that a work will in time be com- 
pleted such as no single man ever has or ever 
could produce. 

The whole is written in fluent well turned 
style and is accompaned by extremely valu- 
able bibliographies. P. W. B. 


NAPOLEON THE First: A BioGrapHy. By August 
Fournier. Translated by Margaret Bacon 
Corwin and Arthur Dart Bissell. Edited by 
Edward Gaylord Bourne, Professor of His- 
tory in Yale University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The translation of this celebrated life of 

Napoleon will be welcomed by all who are in- 

terested in the career of the world’s greatest 


general. Readers who dread in a Frenchman’ 


a vast amount of hero-worship, will be relieved 
to hear the author state “that there is not only 
a Napoleonic but also a Revolutionary legend 
which must needs be rejected and be 
replaced by the truth without reserve.” But 
the account is not lacking in the dramatic ele- 
ment. Careful readers will use the volume, of 
which the original was published in 1885, in 
connection with the recent American lives by 
Sloane and by Rose. The bibliography, revised 
and enlarged by Prof. Bourne, will be found 
peculiarly valuable. V. Van M. B. 


NapoLteon: A Snort Biocrapuy. By R. M. 
Johnston. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
It takes one’s breath away to learn that “the 
Napoleonic bibliography includes some 40,000 
volumes,” yet there is need for a_ short 
life everyone—unless he is a Bonaparte enthus- 
iast—will agree, for the history of the Corsi- 
can campaigns and political methods is too 
vast and complex for the busy reader. Here 
we have an admirable account in large type,— 
an account that manages, for all its brevity, 
not to appear too much of an essence. The 
spirit of the historian—lately appointed to a 
Harvard lectureship—is calm and unbiased, and 
there is not an overplus of the military science 
which for most of us makes dull reading. What 
we are after, for the most part, is Napoleon 
the man, and in this book he is fairly presented, 

greatness, pettiness and all. V. Van M. B. 


Just a Litrte Tac. By Elizabeth Lesser. Il- 


lustrated by the author. $1.00. New York: 
Broadway Publishing Co. 
The autobiography of a little girl, who, strange to 
relate, is neither literary, French, nor a genius. 


Instead, she is an American, and the daughter of 
townspeople. There are many charming pieces 
of naiveté, and the naturalness of the account 
is successfully managed for the most part. 
Sissy, “The Little Tag” is, perhaps, too much 
concerned in the lovemaking of her. elders. 
Thus she helps to consummate the marriage 
of her sister to Mr. Thompkins, and of Miss 
Thomkins with Dr. Pillsbury, to say nothing 
of bringing together Miss Thomkins and her 
long-lost brother. Sissy is another hospital 
child. Fortunately her lameness ends toward 
the close of the book. The father dies, the 
stepmother is mildly unfeeling (of course) 
and the maiden aunt is benign; but best of 
all is Miss Thomkins, who presumably adopts 
Sissy. This is a wholesome little story, but 
not sufficiently unusual and delicately wrought 
to rank highly among the memory-books of 
childhood. V. Van M. B. 


LauRA BripGMAN: Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupit 
AND WHat He Taucut Her. By Maude 
Howe and Florence Howe Hall. Illustrated 
from drawings by John Elliott. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 


That American Bayard, Dr. Howe, proved 
the depth of his Christian chivalry by turning 
from a romantic enlistment in the Greek army 
to the cause of a little child who lived, by 
reason of her being deaf, dumb, blind, and de- 
fective in the sense of smell, a life of incredible 
solitude. It may safely be said that the edu- 
cation of Laura Bridgman offered problems 
more difficult of solution that the campaigns of 
Greeks and Poles; and all the world knows 
what a marvelous microcosm she became under 
the influence of her great teacher. Yet since 
few of us are acquainted with the details of 
Laura’s long and patient upbringing, we can- 
not but be grateful to the daughters of Dr. 
Howe for this volume, the work of their de- 
votion. From being a sad little clod of a 
child, Laura Bridgman was metamorphosed 
into a beautiful, radiant creature, tremulously 
eager to learn and to be loved. To the end of 
time, she and her master will be revered as 
the earthly messengers of Him who opened the 
eyes of the blind. V. Van M. B. 


Our Own AND OTHER Wortps. By Joseph 
Hamilton. Introduction by Rev. W. H. 
Withrow, D. D., F. R. S. C. Illustrated. 
$1.00. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincin- 
nati: Jennings & Graham. 


Many of us who have sought entertainment 
and information in simplified astronomies 
written by celebrated star-gazers have become 
lost in a Milky Way of overwhelming pet 
theories and the involved use of the English 
language, but here is a small, unpretentious 
volume that may justly be said to illuminate 
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both mind and heart. We may never have 
heard of the author, but we shall eagerly 
look for his succeeding studies. The breath- 
taking distances, and the glorious, ineffable 
mysteries of the universe are made so real 
that we thrill with joy, and wonder, and awe. 
In addition, Mr. Hamilton’s unassuming ability 
to knock a leg or so from the stools of the 
astronomical elect, gives us a wicked satisfac- 
tion. We never did believe in “Balls’ burnt- 
out stars,” anyway! The only fault with this 
book—so far as our unscientific judgment can 
determine—is a slight tendency to repetition, 
and the scantiness of illustration. V. Van M. B. 


CHARACTER Reapinc. By Mrs. Symes. Akron, 
O.: The Saalfield Pub. Co. 
The uninformed reader picks up a handbook 
of physiognomy or palmistry with a feeling 
of distrust. (How much our friends belie 
their looks!) But in this volume there are 
many paragraphs that appeal to common sense. 
Of course we are amused by a statement to 
the effect that “a very extravagant man can- 
not do better than select a wife with a well- 
defined hump on her nose,” and like the author 
of “Three Men in a Boat,” we are tempted to 
say, on closing the manual that we have every 
ailment except housemaid’s knee, yet Mrs. 
Symes’ epigrammatic sentences are helpful. 
V. Van M. B. 


Tue ImmMorTaLity oF Animats. By E. D. 
Buckner. 534x7%. $1.25 net. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Have animals souls? Some interesting dis- 

cussion has been called forth and considerable 

agitation created by the assertion of President 

Angell, of the American Humane Education 

Society that the great scientist Agassiz firmly 

believed in the immortality ot animals. The 

same idea appears in the investigations of 
other famous theorists and scientists. The 
question is very fully and ably discussed in the 
recent volume entitled “The Immortality of 

Animals.” The reader whether he agrees with 

the author or not will find the arguments very 

strong and exceedingly well made. J.M.B. 


ConNECTIVEs oF ENGLISH SPEECH. By James 
C. Fernald. $1.50. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 

A study of the style of the masters of lan- 

guage reveals the debt they owe to the con- 

nectives of speech as a means of lucid expres- 
sion. These connectives are the balances that 

give to other words their true weight and im- 

portance—the lights and shadows that reveal 

or obscure our ideas. Grammarians have left 


much to be done to make clear their use, and 
the student has been left to dig out his own 
rules as best he could from his dictionary, or 
to refer to his not always too handy book of 
synonyms. 

Mr. Fernald has done a lasting service to 
students and writers. He defines and illus- 
trates the use of prepositions, conjunctions, 
relative pronouns and adverbs, giving us a 
volume of 324 pages, including an intelligible 
index. He devotes 192 pages to the preposition 
alone, the word “to” occupying fifteen pages. 
His method of treating this word shows the 
plan of the whole work: four general divisions 
are made, each of these being subdivided, with 
authoritative quotations to illustrate each 
case. Following this is a list of instances where 
“to” is not required. 

Occasionally a word that one would like to 
find is lacking. “Aside from,” “contrary to,” 
“versus” and “whilst” are among these, but 
perhaps a later edition will gather them in. It 
is not, however, discrediting to the author 
to have made these omissions: the magnitude 
of the subject and the language—English, with 
its incongruities—would seem to make perfec- 
tion imposible in a first effort. The author 
may, however, flatter himself that what he has 
given us will be appreciated. W. B.G. 


A MANUAL oF PronunciaTION. By Otis Ash- 
more, Superintendent of Schools, Savannah, 
Georgia. List price 30 cents. Mailing price 
35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Teachers and others who are especially in- 

terested in the use of good English and who 

are often perplexed by the changes in the pro- 
nunciation of seemingly familiar words, will 
welcome this very excellent manual which has 
recently been prepared by the Superintendent 
of Schools in’ Savannah, Ga. This little volume 
is so clearly arranged that the student can tell 
at a glance how many forms of a given word 

are permissible and then by easy reference to a 

clearly arranged key he will be able to find 

which authorities favor each pronunciation. 

Besides a large number of common words, 

about which the average person is often in 

doubt, the book contains a well selected list of 
geographical, biographical and classical names. 
K. 2. 


Tue Stupy or Ruetoric. By Helen J. Robins 
and Agnes J. Perkins. pp. 315. 90 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The study of rhetoric for the elementary 

student is well provided for in this book. A 

multitude of rules and prohibitions which 

should be practiced by all who wish to write. 








